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Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEM ENTS. 


Friends desiring to eres the api 
Yearly Meeting are informed tha oes 
been made with the railroad alnouian so that those near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets to 
Baltimore and return at a speciai rate of one fare and 
one-third for the round trip. 

By y applying perso Paseenly or by letter to the undersigned, 
or riends’ k Association, southwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Sean Streets, Philadelphia, card orders on 
the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained of the Penn- 
sylvania Raitroad ae Pennsylvania Railroad 

vision,—any point east Pittsburg; Philadelphia 

and Erie Division, United 1 Railroads of New poe 
Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & Fred- 
ericksburg Railway Also the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. east of the Ohio river and south of New York 
City, or other leased or affiliated lines within these limits. 
ickets may be purchased from the 2oth to the 28th 
of Tenth month, inclusive with limit of expiration 
Eleventh month 4th, 1903, inclusive 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be forwarded by mail a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 

EDWARD STABLER. Jr., 
6 South Street, Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Streets, Baltimore. 


Baltimore 


LODGING ACCOMMODATIONS AT PARK AVE. 
MEBTING-HOUSE, BALTIMORE. 

Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 

dations vided at Park Avenue Meeting-house, are 

that the rooms will be ready for occupancy on 
Sixth day, the 23d of Tenth month, for those who have 
early engagements. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging can be obtained in the neighborhood at a 
moderate cost. The committee is prepared to furnish 
the names of those who offer such accommodations. 

In compliance with the arrangements made in rgor, 
Friends who desire accommodations at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, are requested to make known their wish 
to the committee appointed in each monthly meeting, 
who will forward the names to the proper persons in 
Baltimore. The committee on entertainment at Park 
Avenue can receive applications only through the 
monthly meeting’s committee. 

This arrangement, securing as it does, an equitable 
apportionment to each monthly meeting, has been found 

ve genera! satisfaction, and it is hoped that Friends 
an cations: as fully as possible to the instructions 
which have been forwarded. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman Enter. Com., 
The Plaza. 
eee Secretary, 
he Plaza. 


The Principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and Some of Its Testimonies. 
By John J. Cornell. 


Fourth edition, with recent portrait of author. 
45 pages, paper. 10 cents; per dozen, 
go cents. Endorsed by Conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations, Forsale by 


ARTHUR K. TAYLOR, care of The Friedenwald 
Co., Baltimore, or 
Book ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 


The Plan is the Thing 


that counts most for or against effective advertis- 
ing. Consult 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
S. E. Cor. 10th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ 


WANTED. : 


ANTED.—COPIES OF Frisnps’ Inreiiicen- 
CER of Tenth month 3d, 1903. Address this Office. 


yANTED. —IN ATLANTIC CITY A MOTH- 
ers’ helper to assist in the care of two children 
and the Sewing. Address No. 15, this Office. 


ANTED.—SMALL FAMILY TO LIVE IN 

house with physician,in Tioga. Rent, light and 

heat in exchange for board of physician and wife. 
Address No, 12, this Office. 


ANTED.—COPIES OF THE “ PENNSYL- 

vania Freedman,” published in Philadelphia. 

Either bound volumes or single copies. Cash will be 
paid forthem. Address J. C., this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or eiderly lady. 
Address No. ro, this Office. 


ANTED.—EVENING EMPLOYMENT, TO 
assist physician with accounts and correspond- 
ence, or other work. A. B.C., this Office. 


‘BOARDING. 


EFINED BOARDERS WANTED. FRIENDS. 
Second-floor front and single room. Ellen K. 
Leedom, 1618 Green Street. 





OARD.—FOR TWO YOUNG WOMEN, 
second-story front, good neighborhood, at $4. City. 
Addresss X. Y. Z., this Office. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W. y Waskingien, D.C 





FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OQ SECOND-STORY ROQAES FO» RENT; 
either with or without board, in a Friends’ family. 
Address S. J. R., 1933 Vine Street (N. Logan Square). 


RENT.—CITY, FULLY FURNISHED, 

t1r-room modern house. Choice resident location, 
northwest. Will be rented to refined private family for 
board of owners Address No. 14, this Office. 


ARGE, CHEERFUL, SECOND-STORY 
front communicating rooms, with board; also a 
pleasant third-story room, in Friends’ family ; leas- 
ant neighborhood, near trolleys, in West Philadelphia, 
Write or apply 628 North 32d Street. 


OR RENT.—TWO NEATLY FURNISHED 
third-floor rooms, well lighted and heated. Address 
331 N. qh Street, West Philadelphia. 


IRST “MORTGAGES FOR SALE, BEARING 
5 per cent. interest ; $2,000, $2,500, $3,000, $3, 722 


£°Oi new and elegant P iladelphia bouses. DAVID 
WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut Street. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


8 S. 1Sth St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


We have three horses, in use at Buck Hill Falls last 
summer, which we donot need, and which wil] be sold 
cheap. 

rst. Small bay horse, suitable for a woman to drive, 
town or country. Just adapted for a smal! country place. 

2d. Small sorrel mare, used the past summer as a sad- 
dle horse. Good for driving. 

3d. Small strawberry roan, saddle pony, a handsome 
little horse ; has been driven doubie and single. Would 
be suitable for phaeton. 

If not sold promptly at the reduced prices we areask- 
ing for them, will entertain offers from those who will 
take them for their keep until rst of Fifth month next. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Aid Association 
Of New York 


desires contributions for its Annual Fair, to be 
held Eleventh month 2oth and 21st, 1903. As 
this will complete our thirtieth year of work, 
which depends largely upon the proceeds of the 
fair, we hope our friends will respond liberally. 
Contributions of money or 
articles for sale to be sent to 


226 East 16th Street, marked “ For the Fig.” 
pe 


Prof. Daniel Batchellor 


has made a special! study of the voice in relation 
to health, especially as regards nasa! and throat 
troubles. 





Correct Habits of Breathing 
Address 


3104 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 

State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. Al! these properties will be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


'WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


and intonation taught. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


sae Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


'S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


| Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a G&scount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
§«.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
gre one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SeosscripTrions MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 


BE GIvEN. We Do NOT “‘STOP”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeLerHone No. 1-33-55. 
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GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’ CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——_ 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


OF FRIENDS 


AS A SCHOO! 


‘IN TEREST TO 








MAKE BUT ONE 
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Nearest, largest, best, 


INTELLIGENCER, 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


The Original 
Wernersville Sanitarium 


it has its own Post Office, 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Avoid delays: : do not address Wernersville. 


Illustrated booklet. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Green Street, GERMANTOWN, 
Under care 
GERMANTOWN PREPARATIVE MEETING. 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments. Manual Training. 


For circulars address 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 


‘Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin _ of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a ns guarded education, and pre- 


pares for col 
UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


— RREPH S. WALTON, a. 
George School, Penna 


} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pupims or Botn Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students pre ae for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frisenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrrR.Ls. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Val ley, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invi 
to communicate with him. and all Friends ‘qualified as 
teachers and desiring co are invited to mao 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Fi 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from ro a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member ee county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No. 133 SourH Twetrtn Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Conveyancing and Investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


ial 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Orrices : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


~ Stenography, Typewriting, 
Mimeographing and Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give usa call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1n33°55- 


Convenient, Homelike 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


















Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 





GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XLII. 


WHILE people's minds run in the earthly, after the 
creatures and changeable things, changeable ways and 
religions, and changeable, uncertain teachers, their 
minds are in bondage, and they are brittle and change- 
able, tossed up and down with windy doctrines, 
thoughts, notions and things; their minds being out 
of the unchangeable truth in the inward parts, the light 
of Jesus Christ, which would keep them to the un- 
changeable. GEORGE Fox. 


From his Journal. 


THE dial 

Receives many shades, and each points to the sun, 
The shadows are many, the sunlight is one. 
Life’s sorrows still fluctuate : God's love does not, 
And his love is unchanged when it changes our lot. 
Looking up to this light, which is common to all, 
And down to those shadows, on each side that fall, 
In time's silent circle, so various for each, 
Is it nothing to know that they never can reach, 
So far, but that light lies beyond them forever? 

OWEN MEREDITH. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE LESSON LEAVES. 
At the next summer’s conference a decision must be 
reached as to the nature and scope of the First-day 
School Lesson Leaves. Would it not be desirable to 
talk over in the columns of the INTELLIGENCER some 
of the matters connected therewith? This article is 
intended rather to open up such questions by present- 
ing one person’s view, than to answer them in any 
final way. 

Two matters have been frequently brought up by 
correspondence and in discussion, one of small 
importance and one of very great importance. The 
first is the numbering of the lessons instead of dating 
them. The reason for the former plan is that no 
system of dating would be correct for all schools. 
Some have vacation in winter, some in summer, while 
a few—a very few—have no vacation at all. A 
system of dating which would suit one set would not 
suit another unless a lesson was prepared for every 
First-day in the year. This used to be the plan and 
it is satisfactory to the few schools which meet every 
First-day in the year; but it results, of course, in 
breaking up the continuity of the lessons for all the 
others. If each lesson were an isolated unit, uncon- 
nected with any other, this would make no difference ; 
but it is very desirable, is it not—that there should be 
continuity. And this will be attained by publishing 
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no more than will be generally used during the year 
and by numbering them instead of dating them. 
There would be very little labor involved if, when the 
quarterlies arrive each teacher would date all of them 
for his class, or the superintendent for the school, 
which would meet all the demands of both views. 

The other matter is a more serious one. There is 
a demand more or less strong and constant for 
lessons which—at least as to the portion of Scripture 
used—shall be uniform for all grades, and which by 
preference shall be the selections of the International 
Series. The reasons advanced in favor of the uniform 
lesson are ; (1) the sentimental fitness of the whole 
school working on the same topic, (2) the advantage 
to the opening or closing exercises of having all 
minds engaged alike, (3) the convenience in home 
preparation of the whole family working on the same 
subject, (4) the great advantage in the way of lesson 
helps, since the same matter will be available for 
teachers of every grade. For the International 
Series in particular, in addition to these things, there 
is the wider sentiment involved in feeling that our 
work is in the same line with that of thousands of 
others, and the more practical reason that it enables 
us to join with schools of other denominations in 
local unions. The further reason is sometimes 
advanced that we are thus armed for supporting our 
own point of view at the time when such preparation 
is most likely to be needed. The great mass of 
materials in daily and weekly papers, as well as in 
lesson quarterlies and books of commentary make 
the fourth general reason to apply with special force 
to the International Series. 

It will somewhat clear the ground perhaps if we 
stop here to note the aim of the First-day School. 
In the writer’s opinion this is to give opportunity for 
such training and development of the expanding soul 
of the child as will make for conversion for the ‘‘ new 
birth”’ for the ‘‘ laying down of life’’ in order to find 
greater and fuller life. In the orderly course of 
young lives the period for this momcntous fixing of 
ideals falls in the period of adolescence center- 
ing about the fifteenth year. The years leading up 
to maturity demand very various subject matter, very 
various teaching. Now which shall be primary and 
which secondary—the members of the class or a 
sentimental desire for uniformity, the members of the 
class or the general exercise. Shall we adopt the 
lesson to the child or to the end of making possible a 
general review? Such questions need only to be 
asked to be answered. But cannot both ends be met 
by adopting the same subject matter to different 
grades? The suggestion is plausible—it zs possible, 
but only by omitting much material valuable for 
different grades, and often by distorting the meaning 
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of the Scriptures. There is no more interesting 
matter in the Bible for little folk than the story of 
Joseph and his brethren, or of Moses in the bulrushes ; 
but these are not available materials for mature 
minds. The prophets deal with questions which are 
near and vital to older people but much of their 
writings is wholly unsuited to children. What would 
a child of seven to ten years do with Revelation or 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews? A recent book on 
“ Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School,” by 
Professors Burton and Mathews, of the University of 
Chicago, says that an effort so to teach “inevitably 
results either in the maltreatment of the Scriptures or 
the confusion of the child, and usually in both.” 
Again the book quoted says ‘“ almost every argument 
that can be urged for uniform lessons in the Sunday- 
school might be urged for such a course in the public 
schools.’’ Does any one advocate such a plan in the 
public school ? 

That it would be desirable for home study to have 
uniform lessons is certainly true—if the lessons are 
proper ones for the students, not otherwise. As to 
lesson helps they are available, or may be made so, 
for all grades. Those so widely published in con- 
nection with the International Series are in many 
cases worse than no helps, in that they are frequently 
misleading or false in both direct statement and in 
implication ; and where the matter is unobjectionable 
otherwise it is often trivial to the last degree. I open 


a Quarterly widely used, now before me, and see the | 


creation of Adam set down at 4000 B. C.; the selec- 
tion of Saul as king told in a thoroughly misleading 
way ; Goliath is confidently stated to have been “ nine 
or ten feet high,’”’ and the whole Bible story is pre- 
sented in perfectly literal and dogmatic fashion. At 
the end of lesson I1 we pass abruptly from the story 
of David's kingship to a lesson from the first epistle 
of Peter. Many commentaries are valuable, it is 
true, but our teachers generally have no means of 
distinguishing and are often at the mercy of prejudiced 
doctrinal presentations. 

The arrangement of a properly graded course will 
be the subject of another paper. It is hoped that 
general consideration of this subject can be brought 
about during the coming year. 

Jesse H. Hoimes. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND 
THE BIBLE. 


Read at a “‘ Friends’ Social Evening,’’ Sydney, Australia, by William 
Benson, and published in Zhe Australian Friend, for Eighth month. 


Tue following paper must be accepted as one of several 


THE 


on the same subject. It does not profess to cover the 
whole ground. It deals with one aspect only, and 
would be inadequate, if not misleading, if it were 
thought to do more. 

I have not seen the papers contributed by others, 
but I understand them to be studies of the views of 
our earliest Friends, and so there seems room left for 
me to touch on the present-day aspect of the question. 
Yet, since the present has its roots in the past, I must 
myself begin with some historical preface, that we 
may realize what was vitally distinctive in the Quaker 
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standpoint, and why it should have seemed so novel 
and unsound a doctrine to the Christian professors in 
England 250 years ago. 

In all questions of faith, man, since earliest times, 
has longed for some infallible guidance. 

Our Saviour gained the ear of the multitude for His 
teaching because He taught as one having authority. 

In later ages and even down to this day, the great 
Church of Rome has based its claims upon the alleged 
divine and infallible authority, centered in the Pope 
as Christ’s sole representative on earth. 

But at the epoch of the Reformation there had 
been an absolute and violent rupture. England with 
other Protestant countries had altogether severed itself 
from Rome, rejecting its authority, and scouting its 
pretensions to interfere or pronounce in matters either 
spiritual or temporal. 

What was now to fill the vacant place as the Soul’s 
court of appeal ? 

The claim of Rome to prescribe the world’s belief 
was ousted by the demand for the right to exercise 
individual judgment. But upon what foundation was 
private judgment to build? There was but one answer. 
The Bible ; interpreted, every man for himself. Even 
yet we hear around us the echoes of the long conten- 
tion, still unsettled. The strife has often been very 
bitter, and partisans on either side have pushed their 
arguments and assertions beyond all reasonable limits. 

They were doing so in George Fox’s time. To 
oppose the prestige of the Roman hierarchy with its 
wealth of long descent, its unbroken tradition, and its 
priestly succession inherited through the laying on of 
hands from the very times of the Apostles (a sanction 
then esteemed most essential)—to oppose all this, the 
latter found it necessary to invest their new guide with 
an authority equally divine, infallible, and convincing. 

They clothed the Bible with every divine attribute. 
They declared it, and not the Pope, to be the sole and 
absolute rule of faith and conduct—the complete and 
all-sufficient revelation of God’s will and purposes, 
beyond which nothing was to be hoped for or accepted 
—and the sole medium between God and man for the 
present and the future, as it was the sole record of His 
dealings in the past. 

The doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
was pushed almost to the length of declaring every 
word to be of equal weight and value—absolute 
God-given truth—free from all taint of human 
imperfection. The human element was to be wholly 
ignored. The Scriptures were to be accepted as 
flawlessly divine, unhesitatingly, unquestioningly, and 
in the spirit of a worshiper. 

Thus was the letter deified. The Bible itself bore 
record that the letter killeth—the flesh profiteth 
nothing—while the Spirit is the true source of light 
and life, but this was forgotten, and as the marvelous 
outburst, which we speak of as the Puritan era, 
gradually lost its first fire and chilled into formalism, 
the general religious life of England sank to a lower 
level, it bred more than enough of controversy, but it 
manifested less and less of holy living in the Spirit of 
Christ. 

Such were the conditions that surrounded those 
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who became the first to bear the name of Friends. | 
They were men and women of deep feeling, earnestly | 
seeking to know more of God. They loved their Bible, | 
but they craved for something more. Its pages did | 
not fulfill all the heart’s needs, for they felt the want | 
of more light to enable them better to understand. | 

Fox was but one among hundreds yearning for | 
light, going to every place and person where help | 
might be possible, to seek it, and turning away time | 
after time well-nigh heart-broken because no man could 
aid him. At last the light did dawn upon him, when 
from within his own breast came the message, ‘‘ There 
is one even Christ who can speak to thy condition” | 
—the Spirit of God, the promised Comforter, to lead 
into all truth. Surrendered to this direct guidance, 
and living in the same spirit which had moved holy | 
men of old, Fox and others had, to use their now | 
quaint phrase, ‘‘ wonderful openings out’”’ of truth. | 
The Bible, far from falling into a lessened esteem, 
became more precious than ever to those who felt their | 
spirits to be akin to the spirit in which the Scriptures 
themselves had been given forth. How could it be 
otherwise? Only those that are in the spirit can 
discern the things of the spirit. The most telling 
appeal in a foreign tongue does not move us, because 
we do not understand it. Evenin our native speech 
it moves us little if we listen to it with hostile or 
indifferent minds, but if we are one in spirit with the 
speaker, how his words strike home with richness of 
meaning, lift us and carry us on to heights we had | 
hardly before dreamt of. And so it was with our | 
early Friendsandthe Bible. They found its teaching 
to accord with the teaching of the light within their 
own hearts by which they were enabled to discern 
the things of God in the Bible itself and in all the 
daily concerns of life. 

Those times were very ignorant as we measure 
knowledge. Scholastic analysis—the bigher criticism 
—all those new and, to some, doubtful sidelights that 
now perplex the path of the timorous were then 
unthought of. Every age has its own difficulties. 
Our forefathers in the faith took their Bible as they 
found it, accepting it as written from beginning to end 
to testify to Christ. In the light of the Spirit they 
recognized its divine side, but they equally clearly saw 
its humanity too. As an idol they could not worship 
it, but as the sole record of our Saviour’s life and 
teaching, and, as such, the outward guide for faith and 
conduct, they could and did revere and accept it, but 
not solely upon its own authority but because it was 
commended to them by the Holy Spirit. At this 
point the divergence between George Fox and the 
current teaching of the time becomes clear. It was 
as to the question of the ultimate authority in matters 
of religion. Infallible Rome had arrogated that | 
position for herself. Then the reformers had claimed 
it for an unchallengeable, infallible Bible. Now the 
Quakers were claiming it for the light of the Holy 
Spirit shining in the heart of man, by which even the 
Bible itself was to be tried. Hence they so jealously 
discriminated between the ‘‘ Word’’ made flesh and 
dwelling amongst men ; and the record, be it ever so 
holy and inspired, that did but tell of Him. 
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The Scriptures contained the.words of God for early 
Friends, but because so many were confused in their 
minds they felt a necessity laid on them to emphasize 
the distinction. Had the name Logos, used by John, 
been left untranslated—as in the Old Testament the 
name ‘Emanuel is left untranslated—probably the 
necessity would never have arisen. 

Emanuel means “God with us.’’ Logos means 
“The Word or Message,” and we may be thankful it 
was translated, for what nobler or more expressive title 
could have been found ; but whenever the confusion 
in men’s thoughts which made the distinction necessary 
shall disappear, then doubtless our ‘testimony ” will 
have served its purpose. Its literal maintenance has 
not always been clearly understood, I fear, either by 
Friends themselves or those whom they desired to 
set right. 

Thus much by way of preface. Let us now come 
straight to our own times and see how the two 
contentions regarding the status and office of the Bible 
have stood the test of the centuries. Time tries all, 
sifts the true from the false, and separates the things 
which cannot be shaken from those that have rested 
upon a foundation of sand. 

The century now closed has been marked by an 
unparalleled advance in all departments of human 
knowledge. Its results mould our whole outward life. 
In this paper we concern ourselves only with the light 
that modern research has shed upon a far distant past. 

Between our standpoint and that of 250 years ago 
what a gulf is fixed. Zhen, nothing was known of 
any ancient writings except the Greek and Roman 
classics. The Bible, like Melchizedek, stood alone, 
unrelated to every other thing—not to be compared 
or collated with any book, for there was none of its 
average age with which to compare it. A solitary 
star it shone in a dark firmanent. 

Not only was the entire ancient literature of the 
East unknown, but of the history and even the bare 
existence of the great empires that had surrounded 
Palestine, scarce a record remained. Yet they had 
been far advanced in civilization before Abram led his 
flocks out of Haran. Few men travelled farin George 
Fox’s time, and for those who did, the records they 
saw were a sealed book. The monuments of Egypt 
were meaningless, for no one had deciphered their 
hieroglyphics, and as to the vast mounds under which 
the cities of Assyria and Babylonia lay buried, they 
were unvisited. Who would have dreamt that the 
public libraries of successive races, stretching back 
through thousands of years, were waiting there, 
preserved more perfectly in some respects than the 
Old Testament records, to be revealed in their 
appointed season. 

Since English students of the 17th century did not 
regard the Bible as within the scope of ordinary history 
they shrank from any investigation of Scripture from 
the historical standpoint. They would have deemed 
it profanation ; and so it came about that muchin the 
sacred books which to the mind of to-day not only is 
open to scrutiny but imperatively calls for it, passed 
unnoticed bythem. We findit difficult to understand 
how this can have been, but as before said, every 
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period hasits peculiar problems. Our forefathers were 
keen seekers, but their search lay in other directions. 

For us, now, all this is changed. The temples 
and tombs of Egypt have been opened, and on their 
inscribed walls we can study her history, dynasty 
after dynasty, through countless generations. Her 
ancient peoples live and move before us. We read 
much of their victories and something of their defeats. 
We know their habits and daily doings from cradle to 
grave. Much of their way of thinking and all the 
details of their religious belief are familiar to us. We 
have even the pictured record of their conception of 
the Soul, passing, after death, to stand before the 
divine judgment seat, there to be examined as to the 
deeds done during this mortal life, and to receive due 
reward or punishment. There is no mistake about it. 
Much of the sculpture is as clear-cut and bright as 
when first chiselled andcolored. Nay more: We are 
now finding the Egyptian version of the Hebrew 
episode, and any day the full statement of the case 
from Pharaoh's standpoint, if it is allowable to put it 
so, may come to light. Yet still more than this has 
Egypt to tell us. From the rubbish heaps of one of 
her cities of a later era, dating from the Ist or 2nd 
century A.D., there have quite recently been recovered 
fragmentary manuscripts recording our Lord’s own 
sayings—once the cherished treasure of some early 
Christian. Some of these sayings correspond (with 
variations) to texts in the New Testament, whilst one 
at least is wholly new—what may not to-morrow bring 
forth ! 

To turn to Israel’s neighbors on the eastern border 
—the successive empires of the Euphrates valley,— 
we are learning their secrets too. Nineveh, Babylon 
and other ancient centers of civilization are yielding to 
the explorer of to-day tons upon tons of their long- 
hidden writings. These are being deciphered, and 
they reveal to us the laws of the State, the transactions 
of the market, the ritual of their temples and tke 
mythology of their religion. Wonderful to say, 
among these latter have been discovered narratives 
more or less parallel to parts of the Pentateuch, 
amongst others the Chaldeans’ account of Noah and 


| 


| for us than ever before. 


of the Flood. This version, I may add, is infinitely | 


inferior to the one we have so long known. 


While this flood of light was revealing the history | 
of the nations that had most powerfully affected the | 


fortunes of Israel, a kindred spirit of inquiry had led 
others to examine the various books of which the Bible 
itself is composed, in order to ascertain whether new 
light might not be gleaned from them. This line of 
inquiry did not begin by challenging their sacred or 
inspired character, but it did proceed on the assumption 
that whatever else the Scriptures might be, they were 
literature, and, as such, open to critical study and to 
comparison with other literature. 


This proposal to call upon the Bible to render | 


account for itself like any other collection of writings, 
struck at the very foundation of the pedestal upon 


so sacred as to be beyond all challenge or question— 
the pedestal against which our early Friends had 
themselves protested. 





| ment has its dangers. 
which the Scriptures had been exalted as something | 
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But zealous defenders joined issue at once with 
these inquisitive and unsatisfied persons who desired 
to examine for themselves, and a new and violent 
conflict soon arose between them. 

Most unfortunately, the Bible, in the minds of its 
would-be defenders, was too often confounded with 
their own narrow and ignorant interpretation of it. 
They could not credit it as possible that they should 
have misconceived its purpose and meaning, and 
everything that ran counter to their preconceptions 
they began to cry out against as atheism. Both sides 
naturally became embittered, and many were forced 
into an attitude of hostility who had never approached 
the question in that spirit at all. It has been a sad 
and a pitiable spectacle to see so grand a cause so 
terribly mishandled. The Bible’s worst foes have 
sometimes been those of its own household, and the 
word of God has been made void and discredited, while 
the battle raged around the banner of man’s tradition. 

The conflict is not over, but it is drawing to a close 
and we may look round to see what has become of our 
Bible and where we ourselves stand. 

Foremost of all we recognize that this instinct of 
critical research which is the characteristic of our time, 
is no emissary of evil, but God’s minister for the 
further education of mankind—to be welcomed, not 
feared—irresistible alike whether we welcome it or not. 

It is in the air we breathe. Noman can live upon 
the dead atmosphere of a by-gone century or nourish 
his soul by closing his eyes and ears. 

Neither can he hope to draw help and inspiration 
from his Bible unless he believes in it, and he does 
not in any real sense believe in it so long as he is 
afraid to see it subjected to all and every honest test 
and to open it to the strong light of day. 

George Fox’s touchstone, testing all things by the 
Holy Spirit operating in the heart, has come triumphant 
through the ordeal, and is as applicable now as in his 
own times. From that test the Bible has also come 
out not only unscathed, but fuller of Divine meaning 
When we see how utterly 
the mistaken standard against which our forefatheis 
protested has been cut down we are impressed anew 
with what I may perhaps call the sober sanity of the 
old Quaker view. 

Less hampered than others (would that we could 
say wholly unhampered) by traditions of men the 
Friend is free to welcome every new light that is shed 
on the letter of the Scriptures. The Spirit is but little 
affected by it, and in no case can Truth of any kind 
conflict with or cloud the Spirit. Our Society in 
England through its Summer Schools and Settle ments 
and all available channels is encouraging thorough 
study. All the windows of its heart it opens to the 
day, and a renewal of spiritual life and a deepened 
interest in the Bible story are being experienced as 
the natural consequence. 

Yet one word more, and I close. Even enlighten- 
We may deliberately put away 
one idol, but it is perilously easy to construct another 
and to enshrine it and to be worshiping it before we 
realize what we have done. 

There is I believe grave peril now, in the very joy 
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and enthusiasm that comes with newly-won knowledge | beyond his strength, careless of personal interests, 


lest we make an idol of intellectual attainment and 
give it foremost place in our thoughts. 

We dare not reject knowledge, but we must keep 
it in its proper place or it will lead us astray. 

Let us turn once more to our Bible and recall that 
knowledge (by itself) puffeth up. It is Wisdom that 
buildeth up. The ‘ Wisdom,” like ‘“‘ The Word,” is 
one of the attribute-names of Christ—‘‘ Seek Wisdom, 
saith the preacher, and in all thy getting, get 
understanding.” 

And we are to seek it, not in busying ourselves 
upon the paths of literary attainment, but by sitting 
like Mary at the feet of our Lord, to receive from 
Him of His Spirit. Then indeed, and only then, shall 
we have chosen that better part which will never be 
taken from us. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSON.—No. 37. 
FORM AND SPIRIT. 
GOLDEN Text.—The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
—II. Corinthians, iii., 6. 
Before study of Lesson read I. Corinthians, xiii., 1-13. 


PauL wrote for his time, and, in the main, for his 
people. The form in which his epistles are written 
makes little appeal to our time. Many of the ques- 
tions which he discusses at length have so far disap- 
peared as to seem trivial. Questions of formal Jew- 
ish observance, circumcision, the eating of meat 
offered to idols, the exact place of the Jewish law, 
the relations of sin, grace and the law—these are re- 
minders that the great apostle was a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, a student under the rabbis. A man must 
think in terms of his experience. Wecould not look 
for the simplicity and directness of Jesus in one of 
Paul’s upbringing. He delighted in logical formulas, 
in stiff legal statements. There could be no better 
example of the power of the spirit of Christ than in 
its bursting the bounds of Paul’s vocabulary, in 
making itself felt in spite of his often narrow and 
pedantic forms of expression. There could be no 
greater error than that which looks to Paul as the 
real founder of Christianity. All that is of perma- 
nent value in his teaching is due to the spirit reflected 
from his great predecessor. That which comes from 
Paul himself—the peculiarities of thought and speech 
which are characteristic of his personality—have 
given rise to most of the unchristian conflicts which 
have rent the Christian church these two thousand 
years. No schism has ever resulted from the Sermom 
on the Mount; no wars have arisen from the parables 
by the sea; no uncharitableness has been founded on 
the eleventh commandment. But evils of every type 
have sheltered themselves under Paul’s pharisaic 
legalism. 

Yet it need not be so. If we approach his writ- 
ings in the true spirit of the truth seeker, we will find 
there the spirit of the Master hidden in the unfamiliar 
construction of the disciple. This does not mean to 
approach him as an oracle, but as an earnest, honest, 
self-devoted man; .passionate, loving, subject to fits 
of extreme depression, and to correspondirg fits of 
exaltation ; a man burdened with ill health, working 
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longing only to further his Master’s kingdom. If 
we come to his writings thus understandingly we will 
not be disturbed by the involved style, the self- 
contradiction, the crude illustrations, the false analo- 
gies. In one verse (Rom., v., 8) he speaks of God’s 
love for us ‘‘ while we were yet sinners’’; in the next 
he speaks of our being saved from the ‘“ wrath of 
God” (Rom., v., 9). He says of ‘the fathers”’ that 
they “drank of a spiritual rock that followed them”’ 
(I. Cor., x., 4). He quotes promises as given to 
Abraham and his “seed” (Gal., iii., 16). Because 
this is singular and not plural he infers that this is a 
reference to Jesus. If one undertakes to explain 
such expressions as divine oracles he is lost in ob- 
scure dialectics, which lead only to controversy, 
Christianity is not a formal system, but a life by the 
spirit. It cannot be expressed in a set of formulas, 
It is an attitude toward our fellow men and toward 
the truth. Those are Christians who meet the world 
in the loving, unselfish spirit of the Christ, whether 
or no they use such phrases as “justification by 
faith,” ‘‘ resurrection,” ‘blood of Christ,” or any 
others. Thus Paul met the world. These expres- 
sions were not formulas to him, but vital, living 
speech. By means of them he urged righteousness 
of life upon men and women to whom such language 
had real and immediate meaning. Paul dealt con- 
stantly with that on which conduct is founded. Do 
right for love of the brethren, not because of the ten 
commandments. Spend yourself for mankind, not 
because it is a hard duty to be done, but because you 
long for them, yearning over their unhappiness. You 
are not reguired to do this service or that if you are 
free in Christ; you are privileged to serve and thus 
reach the heights of which you are capable. You 
are free from law, not because law is an evil, but be- 
cause you do not need it. You are free as a child, 
become a man, is free from the law of his parents, 
not because he despises his parents, but because he 
has a better guide. Like the steamboat, he has a 
motive power in the deep, warm heart of him, and a 
sure compass so he can go where he will, not obliged 
to seek out his course by tacking hither and thither 
according to the winds of law and custom. He may 
do what he will, because his will is right before God. 
That the spirit of Paul is the same as that of his 
Master, becomes clear in the few cases in which Paul 
throws aside his complexity of style, forgets his legal 
turn of mind and speaks out his soul in the poetry of 
earnest enthusiasm. Such is the chapter with which 
our lesson begins. The same spirit is made evident 
even more clearly in the self-denying, loving service 
which made up the active period of his life—suffering 
long and yet kind, hoping and enduring all things. 


I po not in my best moods think of death, but of 
I would live as though there was no such thing 


I would 


life. 
in the world as death for me or for others. 


live with my thoughts amid things that endure, in 
work and duty and love, until death itself is consumed 
in life, the resurrection going on day by day, this 
mortal putting on immortality.—[ Horatio Stebbins. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


ON BEING NEIGHBORS. 


THE message the settlement workers have been giving 
us is that neighbors should learn to know each otherand 
to live with each other on such terms that all together, 
and each one individually, should do all that can be 
done to make the neighborhood the best it possibly 
could be ; also, that if any one who has had the best 
advantages in the way of a good education in college 
and university, and of a good home—if such a one 
knows of a neighborhood made up of those who have 
not had such advantages, he (or she) might do well 
to go and live in that neighborhood and become a 
part of it and contribute the best he has toward making 
its ideals and its life a little higher than they could have 
been without such contribution. People who wish to 
do this sort of work and are free to do it go to live at 
the Hull House with Jane Addams and her neighbors, 
or at the Chicago Commons with Graham Taylor, or 
at one of the Philadelphia College Settlements. These 
settlement workers, in going to live among people 
who used not to be sought out for neighbors and 
companions and friends by cultured people, have found 
that it has not been self-sacrifice, but rather self- 
development. They have found that just as much as 
these ‘“‘poor’’ people needed them they needed the 
poor people. They learned the same lesson that 
teachers learn, that you never know a thing so 
thoroughly until you set about imparting it to scme 
one else. Just as love cannot have its fullest and 
highest development until there is a loved one who 
can make no return, so we have not had the truest 
and best of life until we have shared whatever culture 
we have been privileged to attain to with those who 
have not had such opportunities as we. 

And so the message of the “‘ settlement workers ”’ 
has been that the poor and ignorant need those who 
have leisure and culture, and none the less the leisured 
and the cultured need to mingle as neighbors and 
friends on equal terms with those who have little time 
for culture, and need help in attaining more of it. 
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Ten years and more ago a settlement here and 
there, in Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
was experimenting along this line. The movement 
spread until nearly every large city has its settlement, 
some of them half a dozen, Chicago over twenty. 
But one settlement cannot do this work for a large 
city ; nor can twenty settlements do it for Chicago or 
New York or Philadelphia. As for the smaller towns 
no one ever thinks of starting settlements in them, 
and the plan breaks down completely when one thinks 
of applying it to country districts. The few settle- 
ments we have cannot be thought of as anything more 
than experiment stations. They have not seriously 
set about to do the work they have pointed out as so 
much needing to be done. 

The fact is we are not likely ever to see a settle- 
ment in every ward or every precinct, in every town 
and village, and in every country district. And 
yet there is need for settlement work in every 
precinct and every village and every township. 
Right about usin the very neighborhood in which 
each one of us lives there are those whom 
we do not know and who do not know us. There 
are those who are not giving to one another the best 
that each has to give and who are not doing their best 
to fit in with one another to make the neighborhood 
a unity working all together toward the highest ideals. 

A young Friend who had been brought up in a 
neighborhood rather forlorn except for a few well-to-do 
farmers who are “ kind’’ to their poorer neighbors, had 
gone away from her home to engage in philanthropic 
work. She had gone to the city for an opportunity 
to mingle with those less cultured ; yet she confessed 
that there were poor folks near her home, a whole 
village full of them. Even on her father’s farm there 
had lived for years an Irish family inside of whose 
house she had never been. 

Within a stone’s throw of many of our largest 
meeting-houses there live enough people who never 
“‘go to church”’ to fill the meeting-house to over- 
flowing ; what might well be of still more interest, 
there are perhaps more than enough children within 
the same radius to make the “largest Sunday- 
school” inthe town. Yet perhaps it is but a handful 
who attend the meeting, and as for the First-day 
school—well, “‘ there are hardly any Friends’ children 
in this neighborhood any more.” 

If any young Friend has become interested in the 
settlement idea, and in these days there must be many, 
he does not need to go off to live in a settlement in 
order to find a field for work. The best basis for 
settlement work is not an institution. When you 
think of starting one in your own home village of 
country neighborhood you see the truth of that. 
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The basis for the sort of work the settlement workers 
have called attention to the need of is the home—your 
own home, together with your neighbor's home. 
Neighbor means nigh-dweller, the one who lives near 
you. If you have any light that helps you in your 
life, and you have a neighbor, a nigh-dweller, who is 
not the better for that light, then your neighborhood 
is not as good as you could make it. If you sit in 
meeting and realize how blessed it is to be there and 
how much it means to you to come there and worship 
in that way, and yet know that within a mile of the 
meeting-house there are many who do not know that 
blessedness, whose lives do not have the uplift that 
yours has because of the thoughts you have and live 
by, then your meeting and your religious life do not 
mean as much as they might in that neighborhood. 
We need to study the settlement movement with 
the view of making our own homes and our own local 
meetings the basis for the sort of neighborhood work 
the settlement workers have called our attention to. 


LIFE FROM DEATH. 

THERE is nothing that occurs like death to emphasize 
the wisdom and grandeur of the All-Creative Power. 
Do we not see the beauty and fitness in the changing 
seasons, as the natural life in autumn is prepared 
for the oblivion of winter, to reappear in the spring- 
time in new forms of beauty and usefulness? We are 
forcibly reminded of this by the passing onward of 
our aged Friend Harriet E. Kirk. For many years 
she was a valued Associate Editor of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, and we hold her in grateful remembrance 
when we recall her varied concerns, and her great 
activity in promoting the cause of Truth as held by 
Friends, especially her earnestness in the matter of 
informing the young as to our fundamental principle, 
and its outgrowing testimonies. But when age and 
waning powers announced that for her the winter of 
life had come, she could have bravely said, 

‘« Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken ; 

Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, — 
Shall pass on to ages, —all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the deeds I have done."’ 

An instinctive feeling of gratitude arises that she, in 
the times that are past, so well fulfilled her mission, 
inspiring her successors to face the future with 
renewed trust. God calls from earth his co-laborers, 
but not until they have already sown seed which is 
somewhere maturing in their various stages of develop- 
ment for the furtherance of His work. Sometimes 
this development is slow and veiled from human 
sight, but the Christ spirit still lives and is constantly 
at work with us. We must press forward always 
keeping the watch, in these days of perpetual 


advancement, that we may not lose any vital principie 
by reason of unfaithfulness, 


‘* To the beautiful order of God's works 
May we conform the order of our lives.’’ 


We can ever trust the Creative Power to sustain and 
uphold that which He has created, even when our 
finite vision fails to see His wisdom. 


—sz = 


BIRTHS. 


DARNELL.—At Medford, N. J., Eighth month 23d, to 
G. Cressman and Ethel Zelley Darnell, a daughter, who is 
named Beatrice May Darnell. 

WARRINGTON.—Tenth month 5th, to Curtis and 
Elizabeth G. Warrington, a son, who is named Ellis Gartley 
Warrington. 


MARRIAGES. 


BARNES--CADWALADER.—At the residence of the 
bride's father, Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth month 7th, 
under the care of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Edward Yarington Barnes, of Richmond, Indiana, and Helen 
Mar Cadwalader, youngest daughter of A. S. and the late 
Susan Y. Cadwalader. 


BOND—WRIGHT.—Ninth month 30th, 1903, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, under the care of Woodbury, 
N. J., Monthly Meeting, Walker M. Bond, son of John L. 
and Ann M. Bond, of Winchester, Virginia, to Grace Lillian, 
daughter of Johnathan B. and Louisa S. Wright, of Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


LIPPINCOTT—HUNT.—tTenth month ist, at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Auburn, N. J., H. Raymond Lippincott, 
a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, son of Henry and 
Rachel M. Lippincott, Mullica Hill, N. J., and Elizabeth G., 
daughter of Jacob J. and Sarah Hunt. 


DEATHS. 


BRINTON.—On First-day, Tenth month :1th, Mary E. 
Brinton, wife of W. P. Brinton, Christiana, Pa. ‘Funeral at 
her late home, Fourth-day, Tenth month 14th. Interment at 
Sadsbury Friends’ burying ground. 

GREEN.—On Tenth month goth, 1903, Benjamin Green, 
aged 75 years ; an attender of Race Street Meeting, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

HICKS.—On Ninth month 23d, 1903, at Friends’ Home, 
Germantown, Pa., S. Lizzie Hicks, daughter of the late Gil- 
bert Willet and Phebe Matthews Hicks, a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

A meek and quiet spirit was the adornment of this dear 
Friend. Cheerful and peace-loving, loyal to truth and what 
she believed to be right ; faithful to her duties, and loving and 
appreciative toward her friends, her influence in life was felt 
to be helpful and cheering, and her memory now is precious. 

Ss. M. G. 

KIRK.—In Philadelphia, on Tenth month 7th, 1903, 
Harriet E. Kirk, in the 86th year of her age ; a member and 
minister of Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. Inter- 
ment at Warminster, Pa. 

LIVEZEY.—On the evening of Tenth month 8th, 1903, 
at his residence, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., T. Ellwood Livezey, 
in the 55th year of his age. 

LUKENS.—Suddenly, on Tenth month 2d, 1903, Emily 
Ellis, widow of Reuben Lukens, Jr., in her 71st year; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

MICHENER.—In West Chester, Pa., on the tenth day 
of Tenth month, 1903, Martha Michener, in her 76th year ; 
an elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
New West Grove, Pa. 

OWENS.—At his home, 150 Green Lane, Manayunk, 
Pa., Ninth month 15th, John Owens, aged 75 years. 
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Epitrors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH 


MONTH 17, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


ON BEING NEIGHBORS. 


THE message the settlement workers have been giving 
us is that neighbors should learn to know each otherand 
to live with each other on such terms that all together, 
and each one individually, should do all that can be 
done to make the neighborhood the best it possibly 
could be ; also, that if any one who has had the best 
advantages in the way of a good education in college 
and university, and of a good home—if such a one 
knows of a neighborhood made up of those who have 
not had such advantages, he (or she) might do well 
to go and live in that neighborhood and become a 
part of it and contribute the best he has toward making 
its ideals and its life a little higher than they could have 
been without such contribution. People who wish to 
do this sort of work and are free to do it go to live at 
the Hull House with Jane Addams and her neighbors, 
or at the Chicago Commons with Graham Taylor, or 
at one of the Philadelphia College Settlements. These 
settlement workers, in going to live among people 
who used not to be sought out for neighbors and 
companions and friends by cultured people, have found 
that it has not been self-sacrifice, but rather self- 
development. They have found that just as much as 
these “poor” people needed them they needed the 
poor people. They learned the same lesson that 
teachers learn, that you never know a thing so 
thoroughly until you set about imparting it to sc me 
one else. Just as love cannot have its fullest and 
highest development until there is a loved one who 
can make no return, so we have not had the truest 
and best of life until we have shared whatever culture 
we have been privileged to attain to with those who 
have not had such opportunities as we. 

And so the message of the “‘ settlement workers ” 
has been that the poor and ignorant need those who 
have leisure and culture, and none the less the leisured 
and the cultured need to mingle as neighbors and 
friends on equal terms with those who have little time 
for culture, and need help in attaining more of it. 
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Ten years and more ago a settlement here and 
there, in Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
was experimenting along this line. The movement 
spread until nearly every large city has its settlement, 
some of them half a dozen, Chicago over twenty. 
But one settlement cannot do this work for a large 
city ; nor can twenty settlements do it for Chicago or 
New York or Philadelphia. As for the smaller towns 
no one ever thinks of starting settlements in them, 
and the plan breaks down completely when one thinks 
of applying it to country districts. The few settle- 
ments we have cannot be thought of as anything more 
than experiment stations. They have not seriously 
set about to do the work they have pointed out as so 
much needing to be done. 

The fact is we are not likely ever to see a settle- 
ment in every ward or every precinct, in every town 
and village, and in every country district. And 
yet there is need for settlement work in every 
precinct and every village and every township. 
Right about usin the very neighborhood in which 
each one of us lives there are those whom 
we do not know and who do not know us. There 
are those who are not giving to one another the best 
that each has to give and who are not doing their best 
to fit in with one another to make the neighborhood 
a unity working all together toward the highest ideals. 

A young Friend who had been brought up in a 
neighborhood rather forlorn except for a few well-to-do 
farmers who are “ kind’’ to their poorer neighbors, had 
gone away from her home to engage in philanthropic 
work. She had gone to the city for an opportunity 
to mingle with those less cultured ; yet she confessed 
that there were poor folks near her home, a whole 
village full of them. Even on her father’s farm there 
had lived for years an Irish family inside of whose 
house she had never been. 

Within a stone’s throw of many of our largest 
meeting-houses there live enough people who never 
“so to church”’ to fill the meeting-house to over- 
flowing ; what might well be of still more interest, 
there are perhaps more than enough children within 
the same radius to make the “largest Sunday- 
school” inthe town. Yet perhaps it is but a handful 
who attend the meeting, and as for the First-day 
school—well, ‘“‘ there are hardly any Friends’ children 
in this neighborhood any more.” 

If any young Friend has become interested in the 
settlement idea, and in these days there must be many, 
he does not need to go off to live in a settlement in 
order to find a field for work. The best basis for 
settlement work is not an institution. When you 
think of starting one in your own home village of 
country neighborhood you see the truth of that. 
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The basis for the sort of work the settlement workers 
have called attention to the need of is the home—your 
own home, together with your neighbor's home. 
Neighbor means nigh-dweller, the one who lives near 
you. If you have any light that helps you in your 
life, and you have a neighbor, a nigh-dweller, who is 
not the better for that light, then your neighborhood 
is not as good as you could make it. If you sit in 
meeting and realize how blessed it is to be there and 
how much it means to you to come there and worship 
in that way, and yet know that within a mile of the 
meeting-house there are many who do not know that 
blessedness, whose lives do not have the uplift that 
yours has because of the thoughts you have and live 
by,then your meeting and your religious life do not 
mean as much as they might in that neighborhood. 
We need to study the settlement movement with 
the view of making our own homes and our own local 
meetings the basis for the sort of neighborhood work 
the settlement workers have called our attention to. 


LIFE FROM DEATH. 

THERE is nothing that occurs like death to emphasize 
the wisdom and grandeur of the All-Creative Power. 
Do we not see the beauty and fitness in the changing 
seasons, as the natural life in autumn is prepared 
for the oblivion of winter, to reappear in the spring- 
time in new forms of beauty and usefulness? We are 
forcibly reminded of this by the passing onward of 
our aged Friend Harriet E. Kirk. For many years 
she was a valued Associate Editor of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, and we hold her in grateful remembrance 
when we recall her varied concerns, and her great 
activity in promoting the cause of Truth as held by 
Friends, especially her earnestness in the matter of 
informing the young as to our fundamental principle, 
and its outgrowing testimonies. But when age and 
waning powers announced that for her the winter of 
life had come, she could have bravely said, 


‘* Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken ; 

Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, — 

Shall pass on to ages, —all about me forgotten, 

Save the truth I have spoken, the deeds I have done."’ 
An instinctive feeling of gratitude arises that she, in 
the times that are past, so well fulfilled her mission, 
inspiring her successors to face the future with 
renewed trust. God calls from earth his co-laborers, 
but not until they have already sown seed which is 
somewhere maturing in their various stages of develop- 
ment for the furtherance of His work. Sometimes 
this development is slow and veiled from human 
sight, but the Christ spirit still lives and is constantly 
at work with us. We must press forward always 
keeping the watch, in these days of perpetual 


advancement, that we may not lose any vital principle 
by reason of unfaithfulness, 
‘* To the beautiful order of God's works 
May we conform the order of our lives."’ 
We can ever trust the Creative Power to sustain and 
uphold that which He has created, even when our 
finite vision fails to see His wisdom. 


—== 





BIRTHS. 


DARNELL.—At Medford, N. J., Eighth month 234, to 
G. Cressman and Ethel Zelley Darnell, a daughter, who is 
named Beatrice May Darnell. 

WARRINGTON.—Tenth month 5th, to Curtis and 


Elizabeth G. Warrington, a son, who is named Ellis Gartley 
Warrington. 


MARRIAGES. 


BARNES--CADWALADER.—At the residence of the 
bride's father, Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth month 7th, 
under the care of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Edward Yarington Barnes, of Richmond, Indiana, and Helen 
Mar Cadwalader, youngest daughter of A. S. and the late 
Susan Y. Cadwalader. 

BOND—WRIGHT.—Ninth month 30th, 1903, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, under the care of Woodbury, 
N. J., Monthly Meeting, Walker M. Bond, son of John L. 
and Ann M. Bond, of Winchester, Virginia, to Grace Lillian, 
daughter of Johnathan B. and Louisa S. Wright, of Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

LIPPINCOTT—HUNT.—tTenth month Ist, at the home 
of the bride's parents, Auburn, N. J., H. Raymond Lippincott, 
a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, son of Henry and 
Rachel M. Lippincott, Mullica Hill, N. J., and Elizabeth G., 
daughter of Jacob J. and Sarah Hunt. 


DEATHS. 

BRINTON.—On First-day, Tenth month :1th, Mary E. 
Brinton, wife of W. P. Brinton, Christiana, Pa. ‘Funeral at 
her late home, Fourth-day, Tenth month 14th. Interment at 
Sadsbury Friends’ burying ground. 

GREEN.—On Tenth month oth, 1903, Benjamin Green, 
aged 75 years ; an attender of Race Street Meeting, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

HICKS.—On Ninth month 23d, 1903, at Friends’ Home, 
Germantown, Pa., S. Lizzie Hicks, daughter of the late Gil- 
bert Willet and Phebe Matthews Hicks, a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

A meek and quiet spirit was the adornment of this dear 
Friend. Cheerful and peace-loving, loyal to truth and what 
she believed to be right ; faithful to her duties, and loving and 
appreciative toward her friends, her influence in life was felt 
to be helpful and cheering, and her memory now is precious. 

S. M. G. 

KIRK.—In Philadelphia, on Tenth month 7th, 1903, 
Harriet E. Kirk, in the 86th year of her age ; a member and 
minister of Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. Inter- 
ment at Warminster, Pa. 

LIVEZEY.—On the evening of Tenth month 8th, 1903, 
at his residence, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., T. Ellwood Livezey, 
in the 55th year of his age. 

LUKENS.—Suddenly, on Tenth month 2d, 1903, Emily 
Ellis, widow of Reuben Lukens, Jr., in her 71st year; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

MICHENER.—In West Chester, Pa., on the tenth day 
of Tenth month, 1903, Martha Michener, in her 76th year ; 
an elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
New West Grove, Pa. 


OWENS.—At his home, 150 Green Lane, Manayunk, 
Pa., Ninth month 15th, John Owens, aged 75 years. 
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PAXSON.—On Sixth-day, the 9th of Tenth month, 1903, 
at her late residence, Folsam, Pa., Mary Anna Paxson passed 
away from this life. Her death will be a shock to her 
relatives and friends, as it came with the suddenness 
characteristic of heart failure. 

Mary Anna Paxson was the daughter of Joseph and Rachel 
Broadhurst, and was born in Solebury township, Bucks 
county, Pa., Ninth month 16th, 1818. In 1840 she married 
Samuel Johnson Paxson. They had four children, only one 
of whom, Helen M. Bye, survives her. Shortly after her 
marriage she removed with her husband to Newtown, where 
he engaged in the conduct of the Newtown Journal. Soon 
after this he purchased the Doylestown Democrat, and they 
lived in Doylestown until he relinquished the management 
of the paper and retired to Buckingham. In 1888, some 
years after his death, she removed to Folsom, Pa., where she 
has since resided. 

Kindly in disposition, equable in temperament, of sterling 
character and sound judgment, she was a helpful wife, a 
loving and untiring mother, and a friend to all the deserving 
needy that applied to her. The tender tribute of a fond 
remembrance will encircle her memory in the hearts of those 
who knew her. F. ?. 3, 


PEASLEE.—In South Pittsfield, New Hampshire, on 
Ninth month 21st, 1903, of peritonitis, Edith Agnes Peaslee, 
in her 14th year. She was the eldest of three children of 
Albert N. and Hannah Peaslee, and a grandchild of Amos J. 
and Hannah Peaslee, late of Mickleton, N. J. 


PENROSE.-—On Tenth month gth, 1903, Alice T., wife 
of Benjamin F. Penrose, of Ogontz, Pa. 


SHELDON.—At her homein Salt Point, Dutchess county, 
N. Y., Eighth month 30th, Mary Browning, beloved wife of 
Jonathan Sheldon, in her 81st year. 

She was a life-long member with Friends, and her quiet 
life was in full accord with their principles. In her family, 
and among the many relatives and friends who enjoyed her 
hospitality, she manifested all those sterling qualities belong- 
ing to a true Christian life. Indeed no one could help feeling 
better and nobler who came within her influence, for all 
through her many days she carried that peaceful, holy calm 
so suggestive of her beautiful life, that it proved both inspiring 
and refreshing to those about her. And as one day, so were 
all, even in her failing strength, which was borne with an 
heroic effort, passing on to the loved ones ministering to her 
needs the pleasant smile and cheering word. She was twice 
married, her first husband being William H. Cornell. While 
no children blessed that union, by her second marriage she 
found loving step-children, and was most tenderly cared for 
through her last tedious illness by a daughter who will ever 
cherish the sweetest of memories. 


And though we cannotclasp her hand, 
Nor look upon her face, 

Nor listen to her voice again, 
Nor watch her ways of grace, — 


Still we can keep her memory bright, 
And walk the way she trod, 

And know she waits until we come 
Up to the house of God. 


WARRINGTON. —Tenth month gth, 1903, Ellis Gartley 


Warrington, infant son of Curtis and Elizabeth Gartley 
Warrington. 


THe United States Geological Survey will next year 
investigate the mining resources of southeastern Alaska, the 
formation in the Yukon country and the oil deposits in Alaska. 


INSTEAD of resolutions, the universal peace union at 
Mystic adopted ‘convictions,’’ and the new word seems 
fitting. Why should you resolve that a thing is so when 
you are convinced that itis so? The change in usage 
can be recommended to any assemblage that has genuine 
convictions. Political conventions, of course, will continue 
to ‘‘ resolve.’’—[Springfield Republican. ] 


NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor meets at the Race Street Meeting-house on the 31st at 
1.30 in the afternoon. The sub-committees meet in the 
morning of the same day as follows: The Indian, in Room 
5, at 10.30; Peace and Arbitration, in Room 3, at 10; 
Colored People, in Race Street Meeting-house, at 9.30; 
Improper Publications, Room 4, at 10; Purity, Room 2, at 
9g; Women and Children, Room 5, at 12.15: Equal Rights 
for Women, Room 6, at 10.45 ; Temperance and Tobacco, 
Room 1, at 11 ; Education and Publication, Room 1, at 9.30; 
Legislation, Race Street Parlor, at 10.30. The clerks are 
James H. Atkinson and Eleanor K. Richards. 

Few members or ministers of our Society were more 
widely known or more universally loved than the late Robert 
S. Haviland. Those who attended the conference at 
Chappaqua know how much his cheery presence and executive 
ability contributed to the pleasure and comfort of the visitors. 
Feeling that there must be many Friends in the seven yearly 
meetings who would appreciate some token of remembrance 
of this dear Friend, New York Yearly Meeting has issued a 
memorial with portrait, a copy of which will be sent without 
cost to any applicant sending his address to Franklin T. 
Carpenter, 787 Park avenue, New York. 

Friends’ City Home Association, an organization of 
Friends, Fourth and Arch street branch, has recently opened 
a comfortable and home-like boarding house at 1623 Summer 
street. Our desire is to provide the shelter of a Christian 
home for those of our young members who come to the city 
to engage in business. About twenty guests can be accom- 
modated. E. K. H. 

Friends in Sydney, New South Wales, have put up a new 
meeting-house which was expected to be ready for use by the 
end of Eighth month, the formal opening to be Sixth-day, 
the 18th of Ninth month. The Australian Friend of Eighth 
month, which is just to hand, reports the meetings there to be 
fairly well attended on First-day, both morning and evening. 

Arthur Pierson, an active member of the meeting in 
Melbourne, Australia, left there on the 23d of Seventh month, 
by the Svevic for America, by way of London, his intention 


being to study in the dental department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The General Meeting of Friends in Australia was to begin 
its sittings on the 21st of Ninth month. William Cooper, of 
Sydney, is clerk of the meeting. 

Friends in Auckland, New Zealand, hold lantern meetings 
for the children on First-day evenings, the meeting-house 
often being filled. 

The Friends’ High School of Tasmania has been placed 
under the care of London Yearly Meeting. 


COMMUNICATION. 
MINISTRY AND SILENCE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I must thank you for your recent editorials ‘‘An Educated 
Ministry ’’ and ‘‘ Silent Meetings,’’ in which you referred to 
a rather incomplete letter of mine. The reason I thank you 
is, that it gives interested ones other views of very interesting 
subjects. 

In common with many of your readers I am a firm 
believer in an educated minister, such for instance as we find 
in Isaac Hillborn, John J. Cornell, Joel Borton, Isaac Wilson, 
etc. I do not wish to appear a champion of the ‘‘ paid 
preacher,’’ for such is not the case, but I do think that some 
provision should be made whereby those who feel called 
upon to speak, may have the means of equipping themselves 
for their work,—where we as a society may help those whom 
God hath chosen as messengers to better fulfil their mission. 
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I would not for an instant detract from the beauty of the | Not all of us have incomes sufficiently large to supply 


‘«silent moment’’ but I question the wisdom of a society 
failing to provide in its meetings spiritual food of some 
character, that will enlighten or teach or inspire its members. 
Silent public worship stands more as an ideal. It fails to 
‘* feed the multitude.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| besides. 


all our needs and leave 50 per cent. to give away 
Have you ever considered how $5 a year 


, sounds when divided among the 52 First-days. Some 


If our beloved Lord Jesus had gathered his chosen twelve | 


in silent meeting and had not instructed them to go forth and 
preach the gospel, we would have had no Christian religion 
to-day and would have failed to gain the knowledge of salva- 
tion. If St. Paul had not preached and written his message, 
but had gathered a chosen few in silent meditation, the 
world would have lost a great Christian light. If George 
Fox had gathered a number of personally convinced ones 
and had been satisfied to hold silent meetings would we be able 
to-day to point to that message, ‘‘ Mind the light’’ ? 

Silent meetings may be an ideal of those who deem them- 
selves saved, but the voice of the Master is commanding us, 
‘Go rather unto the lost sheep and as ye go, preach, saying 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’’ The value of the 
‘* silent moment,’’ in contemplation, after a message, cannot 
be over estimated but alone it can accomplish little. The 
music of the waterfall helps the silence of the wilderness. 
The singing of the birds makes more pronounced the beauty 
of the woodland stillness. 

During the summer just passed, | visited a number of 
meetings. After a painfully small, silent gathering, and 
this in a well-known Friends’ community, | said to a regular 
attendant, ‘‘Is it possible that this represents all those inter- 
ested in our Society?"’ His reply, ‘‘Our speakers are at 
Buck Hill,’’ seemed to satisfactorily solve the mystery. At 
another place where I was staying, word had been passed 
that a well-known speaker would attend the meeting and the 
many teams gathered about bespoke a full meeting-house,— 
full because the members were spiritually hungry. The same 
meeting-house, several weeks later, presented less than forty, 
notwithstanding the fact that the scholars of the First-day 
School were present. I asked the cause and was told by an 
elderly farmer, ‘‘ We just can’t get our people out to come 
an’ set.”’ 

God has entrusted us with a message—are we faithful to 
his trust? It may be wise to follow in the footsteps of our 
fathers but it is safer and better to follow in those of our 
Master. Silent worship may meet the demands of those ‘‘in 
tune with the Infinite,’’ but it goes over the heads of the men 
and women who want to learn and who need our help. Our 
membership fails to increase and the interest of those who 
are already among the number lags, because there is little 
either to inspire or to stimulate. W. J. MAc WATTERS. 

2139 N. 20th St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS AND MONEY-GIVING. 
‘« If God will be with me . 
to eat and raiment to put on . . then shall the Lord be 
my God . . and of all that Thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto Thee.’’ 
I once knew a day laborer (a devout man) whose 
income was not over $500 a year, but who religiously 
laid out the tenth of it on the church and in charity. 
I know a college-bred man whose bonds and 
stocks foot up overa million of dollars. He is still 
in active business, and his income from all sources is 
one hundred thousand dollars a year. His expenses 
foot up $50,000 (including church and charities) and 
the surplus $50,000 is added yearly to his capital. 
Now picture to thyself, dear reader, the joy he might 
purchase, if, instead of building bigger barns to hold 
his surplus fruits and goods, he made himself rich 
toward God by giving Him his entire yearly surplus. 
His children might be thus drawn away from those 
habits that endanger the heirs of millionaires, to share 
in the exquisite pleasure of making others happy. 


. and will give me bread 


of our meetings have members who contribute one 
dollar a year. For the privilege of meeting together 
to worship God, ten cents a First-day cannot be 
regarded as a very heavy tax. A dollar a year you 
will see is /ess than two cents for each First-day, and 
is no contribution at all for an able-bodied person. 
In my opinion, the cure of our “ greatest need ”’ will 
depend very greatly on the ofen-handedness of our 
members. It will need home-missionaries and money 
to arrest the marasmus that decimates our Society. 
Dear Friend, try the plan of the Patriarch Jacob, 
and lay out on our church and in charity one-tenth of 
thy income. R. M. S. 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ 

PRINCIPLES IN CANADA. 
Ar Canada Half Yearly Meeting held the 29th of 
last month, the formation of a Central Association at 
Toronto was approved, with William G. Brown as 
President, and Isaac Wilson, George Phillips and 
Lewis Toole as an Advisory Committee. An invita- 
tion will be extended to Pelham Half Yearly Meeting 
to co-operate. 

The general objects are the renewal of interest 
among those who have not been fora time particularly 
identified with Friends: the extension of religious 
principles consistent with the spirit of broad Christian 
liberty and unity ; the advancement of the educational 
interests, and the making more effective the voice of 
the Society in conjunction with other like-minded 
people, in promoting moral reform and better citizen- 
ship. 

Its formation is largely the result of the decision 
to bring the General Conference to Toronto next 
summer, affording a means it is hoped of carrying on 
a work to which the conference naturally opens the 
way. 


NEW WORKERS WANTED. 
THE usefulness of the American Purity Alliance 
could be greatly increased by the accession to its 
working force of the many young men and young 
women whose ardent desire is to throw themselves 
into some reform work, but as yet have made no 
choice. 

It is to such conscientious and strong-souled 
young people that we must look for helpers in purity 
work. They are coming to us slowly and these are 
warmly welcomed, but we look for a greater number 
of recruits to join our ranks as time goes on. 

There is something in our work that is peculiarly 
attractive and encouraging. It is especially suited to 
young people because they have the most influence 
over other young people, knowing their tastes and 
their trials and their mutual needs. 

A young man or a young woman is able to reach 
others and impress them in a manner not open to 
older people, and here is a field of Christian endeavor 
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that has as yet been hardly entered, and which is 
attractive to the active young spirits all about us. 

A beautiful feature of purity work is that its most 
effective results are seen among the young; here are 
gained its most brilliant victories. When a boy or 
girl has been properly instructed, that one is pretty 
sure to keep the character free from stain. The 
object of the chief part of our work is to prevent 
errors, rather than to cause persons to repent them. 
We keep a bright light flashing from the light-house 
in order that human vessels will avoid the dangerous 
reefs, so that there will be no need of dragging them 
off the rocks and repairing the broken hulls. 

While we do what we can to restore the erring, 


yet our most urgent call we feel to be preservation of 


the innocent. 

Here again the work is seen to be attractive to the 
earnest young man or woman because it deals with 
the purity and goodness of character that is found in 
the soul of the young, endeavoring to so strengthen 
and instruct, that the native purity absorbs the element 
virtue, and fortifies itself for the struggle that lies 
before it. 

The most important part of this kind of reform is 
thus seen to deal with purity rather than impurity, 
with holiness rather than with sin; to be occupied 
with preserving that which is sweet and good from 
contamination with what is foul and wrong. 

There are those of so tender and lofty a nature, 
so full of divine compassion for the erring and suffer- 
ing that they are not satisfied unless they are search- 
ing in the wilderness of sin for the lost ones of the 
flock. These have our deep sympathy and active 
assistance. Yet it remains true that prevention is 
better than cure and that preventive work yields 
manifold better results. 

To this work therefore we sound the call to 
service. Come and join the forces that are working 
to preserve and strengthen the character of the 
present and coming generations. You who rejoice 
in the charming innocence and beauty of young girl- 
hood ; you who glory in the strength, courage and 
nobility of young manhood; you who have tears and 
tender memories of motherhood ; you to whom the 
word home means so much of love and service, 
safety and comfort; you who so love your country 
that you would lay on her altar, if required, all that 
you possess, even life itself ;—in your hands lies the 
hope of future generations! In the name of girlhood 
and manhood and motherhood and home and country, 
in the name of the pure Christ whose followers you 
are, help us to hold high the white banner of purity. 
—[The Philanthropist. ] 


THERE is always hope in the man who actually 


and honestly works. In idleness alone is 
perpetual despair.—[ Carlyle. ] 
s¢ 

FaitH must be rightly understood, not as belittle- 
ing human reason, but enlarging it. Faith really 
means personal submission to personal influence, not 
the assent of the mind to doctrines.—[Dr. Alfred E. 
Garvie, at Woodbrooke Settlement. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WHITTIER PILGRIMAGE. 
PART I,—EAST HAVERHILL. 

Ir was with a very confused idea as to the relative 
position of the Whittier landmarks that we set out to 
find them a week or two ago. That they were some- 
where in the neighborhood of Boston was of course 
well known, but as to where and how to reach them 
we had a very vague idea. To aid those who may 
sometime wish to go over the same ground, this 
letter sketch has been prepared, and it may be helpful. 

Haverhill is a town on the Merrimac River, some- 
what over an hour's ride, almost directly north from 
Boston and not far from the New Hampshire line. It 
is a bustling, apparently thriving town, given up to 
manufacture of shoes and containing about 28,000 
inhabitants. Three miles east of Haverhill, on the 
road to Amesbury and Newburyport, and reached by 
a line of electric cars leaving Haverhill every hour, is 
the Whittier homestead, where the poet was born, 
Twelfth month 17th, 1807. The house was pur- 
chased shortly after Whittier's death by a wealthy 
friend in Haverhill, who presented it to nine trustees 
to hold in trust as a memorial of the poet, and asa 
public museum of Whittier’s relics. It was directed 
that it should be furnished and kept in as near as 
possible the same condition as when the Whittier 
family occupied it. 

At the roadside when one alights from the 
‘‘ electrics,’ as new England people mostly call their 
trolley cars, is a large plain granite stone, inscribed 
“The Birthplace of John G. Whittier.” One 
hundred yards or more northwardly up the side road, 
which at this point enters the main road over which 
we have just traveled, is the old frame farm house. 
It is on the left of this latter road and the barn is 
across the road on the right. It was this highway 
that in the morning after the storm became, as 
Whittier tells in ‘Snow Bound,”’ 


‘« A fenceless drift that once was road.’’ 


The farm is occupied by a family who are also 
caretakers of the house. The rules of the trustees 
provide that it shall be open to the public certain 
afternoons in the week, and we were somewhat 
alarmed on reading the notice, as the day we were 
there was not an open day, but the pleasant caretaker 
invited us in, saying that “‘no one was ever turned 
away.”’ An admission fee of 10 cents is charged, 
which goes to support the property. 

The house is in fine order, the kitchen with its 
great fire place restored as near as may be to its 
original condition, with the oldtime furniture and 
furnishings. 

Sitting in a comfortable chair, with a copy of 
‘‘Snow Bound,” the picture of the home of long ago 
was wonderfully real. At the side was ‘‘ Mother's 
room,’’ raised a step or two above the level of the 
kitchen floor, the bed furnished with her coverlet and 
sheets. In the southwest corner was the room in 
which the poet was born, now simply furnished, with 
numerous family portraits on the wall. Outside were 
to be seen the gate post, the leaning well curb, the 
barn and other familiar objects mentioned in the 
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famous poem. There too were the bee hives, and at 
the foot of the well-kept lawn, the Brook, and near 
by the stone wall which Whittier helped build, and 
mentions in the poem ‘“‘ The Barefoot Boy.” 


‘* Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall 
Talked with me from fall to fall.’’ 


We wandered through the garden full of autumn 
bloom and along the park-like side of the brook with 
its many ripples and artificial falls made in olden 
times to utilize the water for mill purposes. While 
part of our party rested the writer climbed to the top 
of Job Hill, which overshadows the little homestead 
and brings the sunsets near and the evening twilight 
earlier than to other farms nearby. From the top of 
the hill is an extended and beautiful view, reaching 
away over a rolling, well wooded country in all 
directions. The little brook could be seen wandering 
through the meadow to a larger water course, which 
in turn could be traced by the brilliant flame of the 
swamp maples along its course to the Merrimac 
River, itself hidden by the intervening hills. The 
public road with its trolley stretches away to Haver- 
hill in one direction, and uphill and down on through 
the little town of Merrimac to Amesbury in the other. 
The whole picture is vividly described in Samuel T. 
Pickard’s “ Life of Whittier.” In coming down fiom 


Job Hill one appreciates his story of the old ox, 
‘“‘ Butter’’ and his rapid descent for it is indeed very 
steep, and the short cropped grass makes it slippery 


as well. 

An interesting fact in connection with the farm- 
house nestling in the valley is that while from the top 
of Job Hill scores of nearby houses may be counted, 
there is not a single house visible from the Whittier 
home. The isolation is complete. 

Thomas Whittier, the father, died in 1830, and in 
1836 the farm was sold. It was eight miles up hill 
and down to the meeting at Amesbury, whither the 
family went regularly on First and Fifth-days. The 
poet had by this time become absorbed in his literary 
and reform work, and the care of a hundred and 
forty-eight acre farm was more than he could manage. 
After the farm was sold a house was bought in 
Amesbury,nearly opposite the Friends’ Meeting-house. 

The good taste with which the house has been 
restored, the order in which it and grounds are kept, 
the simple furnishing, the absence almost entirely of 
the commercial spirit, make it indeed a happy and 
fitting memorial of the ‘‘ Quaker Poet.’’ We could 
only estimate the number of pilgrims who visit it, but 
the register kept for this purpose was filled with 
names of people from all over the United States, 
naturally more from New England than from other 
sections. After purchasing a copy of ‘‘ Snow Bound,” 
some of the ever present souvenir postal cards, which 
together with two views of the house make up all the 
stock in trade, we reluctantly came away, pausing to 
pick up a granite pebble from the brook to keep in 
remembrance of our visit. 

From East Haverhill to Amesbury by the trolley 


| exquisite purity and grace. 


i 
| 


| transferred to his writings.’ 





must have taken the Whittiers nearly two with their 
single horse. We did not see the gander which so 
badly frightened Whittier when a boy, as he and his 
father trudged up the hill to save the horse, nor were 
any of the gander’s descendants around. But witha 
crisp, clear autumn day it is difficult to imagine a 
more pleasant ride than over the Merrimac hills 
from Haverhill to Amesbury. Ci Rad 
( Continued next week.) 
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WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL AS A SCHOOL 
CLASSIC. 

Ir is gratifying to note the high appreciation in which 
the Journal of John Woolman is held outside the 
Society of Friends. It has recently been published 
by the Macmillan Company in their series of pocket 
American and English classics, price twenty-five 
cents, edited for use in secondary schools. The 
volume includes the testimonials of the Quarterly 
Meeting held at York, England, and of the Monthly 
Meeting of Burlington, N. J., and an introductory 
biographical sketch from which we extract the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

‘‘No man has yet appeared on this side the 
Atlantic who has possessed in larger measure that 
inward repose which is free alike from the disturb- 
ances of the egotistic temperment and from the agita- 
tions of one whose aims are external and material. 
Woolman’s aims were wholly impersonal, he seems 
to have been entirely free from ambition of any kind, 
and entirely absorbed in the pursuit of peace by the 
way of complete harmony with the divine will. That 
harmony he sought not only by self-surrender, but by 
active pursuit of righteousness. He was one of the 
most ardent anti-slavery men in those early days when 
the abolitionist was still in the distant future, and his 
gentleness gave his advocacy of the cause of the 
slave a persuasiveness denied most of his fellow- 
agitators. 

‘‘The inward peace which he so often and so 
happily calls stillness was not only his finest achieve- 
ment, it was also the characteristic and shaping 
element in his style, imparting to his Journal a literary 
quality of the purest kind. Of this quality he seems 
to have been entirely unconscious, like many other 
men of genius he wrought better than he knew. 
Expression was, in his intuition, simply a means to an 
end which was neither artistic nor didactic, but the 
refinement and harmony of his nature were such that 
the free and simple utterance of his thought took on 
the quality of art and was instinct with its charm. 

“There was a touch of Goldsmith’s simplicity in 
him, although nothing of Goldsmith’s humor. If to 
this simplicity are added transparent sincerity and an 
easy command of pure English, it is not difficult to 
understand why Charles Lamb said, ‘Get the 
writings of John Woolman by heart’; nor why Henry 
Crabbe Robinson called Woolman ‘a beautiful soul.’ 
‘An illiterate tailor, he writes in a style of the most 
His moral qualities are 
In the last sentence the 


is now a pleasant trip of less than an hour, what ' charm of Woolman is clearly revealed, his nature was 
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pure and harmonious, and his style, being essentially | 


unconscious, reflected the qualities of his nature. It 
often happens that men become artists by moral 
rather than by technical discipline, and being great, 
bring forth the fruits of greatness in deep and beauti- 
ful unconsciousness. ‘The natural man _ loveth 
eloquence,’ wrote Woolman, ‘and many love to hear 
eloquent orations, and if there is not a careful atten- 
tion to the gift, men who have once labored in the 
pure gospel ministry, growing weary of suffering and 
ashamed of appearing weak, may kindle a fire, com- 
pass themselves about with sparks, and walk in the 
light—not of Christ who is under suffering, but of 
that fire which they, going from the gift, have kindled, 
and that, in hearers, which is gone from the meek 
suffering state into the worldly wisdom, may be 
warmed with this fire, and speak highly of these 
labors. That which is of God, gathers to God, and that 
which is of the world, is owned by the world.’ bhi 

‘‘The Journal is not a great piece of literature, 
but it has a quality which separates it from nearly all 
the writing which preceded or immediately followed 
it in the colonies. With Jonathan Edwards and 
Benjamin Franklin, John Woolman may be counted 
as possessing the literary gift in colonial times, and 
making a contribution of enduring interest, not only 
to our literary history, but to our literature. It is 
interesting to note that the two pieces of writing 
which may be classed as literature which have come 
down from pre-Revolutionary days are autobiogra- 
phies, but beyond similarity of form the Autobiography 
of Franklin and the Journal of Woolman have 
almost nothing in common.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

On Fifth-day morning, Tenth month 8th, Dr. Appleton 
delivered a lecture on Constantinople. The enthusiasm 
characteristic of all Dr. Appleton’s work made this subject 
doubly interesting. Learned in Greek manuscripts he was 
able to trace the growth and greatness of Byzantium through 
Christian and Mohammedan periods to the present day. In 
regard to the question, ‘‘ What shall be done with Constanti- 
nople and Turkey ?’’ Dr. Appleton considered that this rich 
city should again become the Greek metropolis which it was 
before the Renaissance. 

On Third-day the Friends’ Central School Club held its 
first meeting. Much enthusiasm was manifest and it is 
expected that some good work will be done for Swarthmore 
by this club. The officers elected were: Frederic N. Price, 
president; Mary Janney, vice-president; Sarah Wood, 
secretary ; Maurice T. Hansell, treasurer. 

The Eunomian Literary Society held a very enthusiastic 
meeting on Sixth-day evening. The question for debate was 
‘« Resolved, that the new dormitory rooms should be charged 
for in accordance with size and convenience,’’ and caused an 
animated discussion. The negative side obtained the decision. 
A very complete report on ‘‘ The Postal System *’ was given 
by Henry Price. The committee to consider the expediency 
and advantages of uniting with the Delphic Literary Society, 
reported that having met a similar committee from the 
Delphic it was thought disadvantageous. A committee was 


appointed to look forward to the raising of money for a 
library building. 

Ata regular meeting of the Somerville Society there was 
introduced to its members an innovation in literary exercises, 
consisting of patriotic essays and recitations, together with the 
singing of ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,’’ and ‘‘ My Native | 
Though short the meeting was very entertaining. 


Land."’ 





.moves on perfectly. 
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At the regular meeting of the senior class the elections 
resulted as follows: president, Harold W. Mowery ; vice- 
president, Floyd H. Bradley ; secretary, Martha K. Buyers ; 
treasurer, Edward Bassett. 

The class of 1905 elected the following officers : president, 
Frederic N. Price ; vice-president, Ralph Jackson ; secretary, 
Helen M. Carre ; treasurer, William Linton. 

Dean Bond in an address to the student body at a morning 
collection emphasized the point that the college man or woman 
should have the right companions. She called attention to 
the fact that parents write to her more about their daughters’ 
companions than about their Greek and Latin. 

On Tenth month 11th Dr. Trotter read a paper in which 
he showed the similarity between life-work and nature work ; 
each is aiming at development and dispersal. One walks 
through the woods in fall and the stickers and burrs cling to 
his clothing, and the seed is carried off ; cocoanuts fall in 
the sea and are planted in some foreign garden ; all nature 
In the meeting Frances M. Robinson, 
of Richmond, Indiana, and Jesse H. Holmes spoke. 

F. N. P. 

The second lecture of the College Lecture Course will be 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, on ‘‘Literature as a Personal 
Resource,’’ on Fourth-day evening, Tenth month 2ist, at 
8 p. m. 


Gonferences, Associations, £tc. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA,.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, Tenth 
month 12th, in the Y. F. A. Building. Several reports were 
read from those appointed to visit smaller meetings through 
the summer, and appreciation of this form of the Association's 
work was expressed. 

Annie H. Hilborn read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Blessings 
of Labor.’ Her hearers were all impressed with its beauty 
of thought and dignity of expression. That labor should be 
considered as a development and not merely as a money- 
making means, that all fine results of labor are equally 
inspired, whether from the hand of the artist or the day- 
laborer ; and that simplicity in living and a right enjoyment 
of simple pleasures will increase the joy and blessing of labor. 
These were the leading thoughts of the address. 

The rest of the evening was spent in suggesting plans for 
the winter’s work of the Association. Edward C. Wilson, by 
letter, gave us some good ideas, followed by suggestions 
from J. Eugene Baker, Mary H. Whitson, Joseph C. Emley, 
and Arthur C. Jackson. More variety and breadth of program 
was encouraged, and at the same time, a further study of 
Friends’ history and principles was urged. Personal 
responsibility was given as the keynote of successful meetings. 

CAROLINE F. COMLY. 





Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held their first 
meeting of the season at the home of Aaron and Mary Anna 
Packer, on the 7thinstant. The president, Evan T. Worth- 
ington, opened the meeting by reading the 15th chapter of 
St. John. 

The first paper of the evening was read by William Smith 
in response to the question assigned him, ‘‘ What Produced 
Quakerism ?’’ Martin Luther prepared the way, he thought, 
for the conditions that produced Quakerism ; and the force 
of the spiritual truths promulgated by Friends had additional 
strength given by the resistance and persecution of the times. 
Considerable comment followed the reading of this paper. 

‘*Is Quakerism a vital Christianity? If not, what shall 
be substituted ? If so, how shall it be made more effective ?’’ 
was answered by Sarah J. Reeder. She said, ‘‘ Those who 
understand the essentials of Quakerism must realize that it 
has in it the elements of vital Christianity, and that if 
Quakerism has failed to become such, individual inquiry is 
needed as to the cause of failure. The new Quakerism 
keeping firm hold of the fundamentals of the old, and finding 
new fields of labor, may have to step upon some of the customs 
and traditions of the past ; but she felt an assurance that the 
younger people were feeling an increased interest in the welfare 
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of the Society, and that the path to that ‘ greater illumination,’ 
which shall guide them, will lead them into a knowledge and 
preparation of the work before this people in this day, and 
that we shall grow nearer and nearer to what might be called 
a vital Christianity.’’ In reply to the portion of the questicn, 
‘* How shall it be made more effective ?’’ Elizabeth G. Stapler 
read the remarks of Henry W. Wilbur at the Asbury Park 
Conference upon the needs of our Society. 

George C. Hibbs read some portions from the paper of 
John William Graham, read at the same Conference, ‘‘ The 
Quaker Ministry,"’ in which he gave some of his own 
experience in the ministry, and made a strong plea for a 
more intelligent study of the Bible. 

Esther Slack, in representing the Current Topic Committee, 
read from the Extracts of the Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Friends’ Home on the evening of the first Fourth-day in 
Eleventh month. a 3. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Deborah Thompson, Tenth month 7th. 
The President, Sharpless W. Lewis opened the meeting by 
reading the oth chapter of Ecclesiastes. Routine business was 
transacted, after which the literary program was taken up. 
A Biography of Sir Walter Scott, which had been carefully 
prepared was read by Richard Pennock. Anna Mary Martin 
gave a very interesting talk on the life of Samuel Janney. 
Helen Ruth Lewis recited the ‘‘ Battle of Flodden Field,’’ 
which she prefaced by a short account of Marmion and other 
characters mentioned in the poem. 

Conrad Hines favored the Association with a voluntary. 
Delegates were appointed to attend the Conference to be 
held in Wilmington in the Eleventh month. Members 
responded to the roll call with sentiments from Scott. After 
a few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
home of Harry K. Hicks, Eleventh month 4th. 

M. A. F., Sec. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third-day evening, Tenth month 7th, it being the first meet- 
ing after the summer vacation. The program of the evening 
was a paper prepared by Edward Roberts, Jr., on the first 
session of the Asbury Park Conference, which was devoted 
to the subject of ‘‘Religion.’’ This paper was much 
appreciated, and called forth many remarks. After a brief 
silence the meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh month 3d. 

FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 


Easton, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
opening meeting for this season at the home of the President 
Elizabeth N. Tylor, Tenth month sth with an encouraging 
attendance of twenty-four. Among other busiress the 
president reported the public meeting held in the Town Hall, 
Easton, Fifth month last, under the care of our Young 
Friends’ Association. This meeting, the outcome of a sug- 
gestion made by the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, was ably addressed by our Friend John 
J. Cornell of Baltimore and it was with regret that owing to 
inclement weather the meeting was not so largely attended 
as desired. 

There being no prepared program for this meeting 
voluntary readings were greatly appreciated. Charlotte 
White responded first by reading the chapter on ‘‘ Salvation,”’ 
from the ‘‘ Principles of the Religious Society of Friends.”’ 
After a brief discussion Rachel Satterthwaite 1ead ‘‘ Tle 
Quaker’s Creed’’ a beautiful article written by her mether 
Rebecca Tylor, many years ago. Helen C. Shieve.reada 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Two Villages’’ by Rose Terry Cooke, 
and Wilson M. Tylor read the poem ‘‘Do thy own Task’’ 
from ‘‘ Lyrics of Quakerism.”’ 

A suggestion was made that those present give a 
‘Current Event’’ to which many responded. After the 
usual sentiments the meeting closed with silence. 

LauRA BARBER SHINN, Sec. 


THE widow of Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, died at 
East Northfield, Mass., on the roth. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THOSE who have admired the poems of Joseph Russell 
Taylor as they appeared in the magazines of recent years, 
will welcome this poet’s first collected work. He entitles his 
volume ‘‘ The Overture.’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Never have our familiar birds been portrayed in more 
telling and beautiful phrases than here. Take this, — 


‘* And look, the brown-thrush up and facing the storm 
With a shaken jubilant splendor and storm of song 
And more than the heart can bear !"’ 


Or this, as lovely as the fading music of Keats’ nightingale, — 
‘¢ The bobolinks in twilight gray 
Withdrawing, and now immortally far away, 
Following the sunset.’’ 


How melancholy is this ! 


‘« T heard alone 
The croak of passing ravens. Weird it fell, 
And hoarse, and rusty, and like an old great bell 
Tolled, and the dark drew on from height to height."’ 


There is great stir and emotion through all the songs; 
only in the longer poems does the poignancy seem almost 
‘*more than the heart can bear.’’ After such ardor and 
fervency it is restful to come on so sweet an avowal as this, — 


‘« Yet song is sweetest when the song has died ; 
For I am fashioned of so fragile clay 
As most to love the things that pass away, 
Though well I love the truer that abide.’’ 


Shelley and Keats and Tennyson have helped to shape the 
melody of this new lyrist. There is more poetry in his 
volume than in a dozen of the usual books of the hour. The 
fine draughts of beauty, the sympathy with the myth-makers 
of old, and the fresh and exquisite phrasing, shown in this 
‘*Overture,’’ are pledges of a nobler music yet to come. 

J. R. H. 


There are several articles of especial interest in this 
month's North American Review. Charles F. Thwing, 
President of the Western Reserve University, quotes a 
number of prominent business men to prove that a college 
training is an advantage in business. H. M. Somerville, 
formerly a Justice of the Alabama Supreme Court, states 
some of the causes of lynching, and says that there have 
been few cases of mob violence in Alabama since the laws 
of that State have authorized the Governor to call special 
terms for the speedy trial of criminals and to summarily 
remove sherifis from office for neglecting to protect their 
prisoners. Fannie H. Gaffney, Honorary President of the 
National Council of Women, in an article based on a 
knowledge of the facts, shows that there is no monarchy in 
which the political position of women is better than in the 
United States. 


The cover of Mc Clure’s Magazine is as gorgeous as the 
leaves of autumn and the contents are as attractive as the 
cover. Among other good things Walter Wellman describes 
an engineering project second only in magnitude and import- 
ance to the Isthmian Canal, the stupendous undertaking of 
the Dutch Government to drain the larger part of the Zuyder 
Zee, convert the rest of it into a great fresh-water lake, and 
reclaim from the sea a piece of land equal to one-fourteenth 
the present area of Holland. Though the work, which has 
hardly begun, will extend over some thirty-three years, each 
stage of it has been plotted and the cost estimated by the 
Dutch engineers, with the utmost exactness and thoroughness. 


The author of ‘‘ Books and Reading,’’ in St. Nicholas 
defines a classic as ‘‘ a book that lives because it says rightly 
what is worth saying, and is grave or gay as fits its purpose, 
living on because readers continue to love it. Or, to put the 
matter more shortly, ‘a classic is a book that is too good to 
die.’'’ Howard Pyle concludes his story of the deeds of 
King Arthur with these words: ‘‘If so be they make you 

hink it is worth while to live a brave and true and virtuous 
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life, doing good to those about you, and denying yourselves 
all those desires which would be ill for others and for your- 
selves for to yield to, then that which | have written hath not 
been written amiss."’ 


Rex Christus : An Outline Study of China, published by 
The Macmillan Company (fifty cents) is a manual for the 
study of China as a mission field. It is a volume of some 
150 pages and its object is ‘‘ by no means to tell a little of 
everything that ought to be known about China, but rather 
so to present a few selected topics as to incite to a genuine 
study of the subject.’’ 


AUTUMNAL DAYS. 
THERE is a finger beckoning in the hills, and a voice 
calling to the free spaces out under the sky. Happy 
are they whom good fortune has kept till now in the 
| 
| 
| 


country, and they whom their own self-restraint or 
the dispensations of necessity—harsh in the enduring 
but benevolent in the retrospect—allow a vacation 
now in aseason invested with the best and most 
compelling charms of the year. 

The prophecy of a splendid autumn is in the air. 
Young oaks by the river side are purpling ; ruddy 
wine is spilling over the tops of the sumacs; the 
maples are lighting their torches in the embers of 
dying summer. The birds have broken up house- 
keeping and are at frolic with their families in the 
woods. They hate to take up the flight to the South 
until they have seen the departing summer lay his 
finger on all out of doors and touch it into that 
wanton chromatic splendor into which autumn here- 
abouts is wont to flame. 

Already the copious color is spread with full 
brush along the edges of roads and banks of creeks, 
and dabbled in great spots in the rowan—gentians, 
sunflowers, asters, marigolds; gay old-fashioned 
flowers riot in deserted gardens—zenias and salvia 
and dahlias. 

There is satisfaction in the orchards; contented- 
ness, with amplitude of fruitfulness in corn and cattle, 
in the fields. Chestnuts are ripening, and the hazels 
and walnuts ; the eyes of the lads have spotted the 
likeliest yields. The acres lie at rest, their season’s 
work accomplished, the corn awaiting the frost, with 
the pumpkins between the furrows. 

The aisles through the woods are a little sunnier 
for the butternuts and a few other early-fading trees 
are beginning to lose their leaves; but down their 
solitudes the alien foot of man scarcely disturbs the 
busy squirrel. From the higher levels in the open 
country the reaches are a little broader; the hills, | 
half hidden in haze, stretch away toward some | 
longed-for Carcassonne; the roads wind, white, 
dotted with slow moving wains, or hayricks, of which 
every bridge takes toll. 

Morning, these rare days, comes like a shout, like 
the sound of hunting-horn in the hills. There is a 
zest in the air; an ichor tingles in the veins. But ! 
the full day has its suspicion of melancholy—sweet, | 
not sad—and the evening its unescapable solemnity, 
even with all that pomp of purple and crimson and 
gold piled up in the sky. For the sun, these last few 
days, has set the west aflame with a lordlier and 
unfamiliar splendor, which makes the heart almost 
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ache ; for itis like the mirrored effulgence of another 
world, where angels toss trumpets of brass and sing 
“Holy, holy, holy ! Heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory !’""—[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


One Lyncher’s Confession. 
In Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s little volume on Whittier 
recently issued in the English Men of Letters Series the 
chapter on ‘‘ The School of Mobs”"’ closes with this quotation 
from Field's Whittier : 

‘*Once when he was passing through Portland, Me., a 
man seeing him go by, stepped out of his shop and asked if 
his name were Whittier, andif he were not the man who was 
stoned, years ago, by a mob at Concord. The answer being 
in the affirmative, he said he believed a devil possessed him 
that night; for he had no reason to wish evil either to 
Whittier or Thompson [the English anti-slavery speaker who 
also was roughly handled], yet he was filled with a desire 
to kill them, and he thought he should have done so if they 
had not escaped. He added that the mob was like a crowd 
of demons, and he knew one man who had mixed a black 
dye to dip them (the abolitionists) in, which would be almost 
impossible to get off. He could not explain to himself or to 
another the state of mind he was in.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


DesPITE the fact that millions are being spent on ‘‘ newlaw"’ 
tenement houses, there are in the Greater New York over 
350,000 dark rooms without any windows opening to the outer 
air or even to another room which itself has windows opening 
to the outer air. Moreover, these rooms are located in over 
40,000 different tenement houses scattered throughout the 
different boroughs. Underthe law a large window, 3 feet by 
5 feet, must be cut into each such room. A special and 
systematic examination of cellar living rooms in tenement 
houses is to be made so that those which do not conform tothe 
law may be vacated. The Philadelphia Ledger commenting 
on this says: ‘‘ The conditions of living in Philadelphia are 
in gratifying contrast with those indicated by the foregoing 
statements. The number of separate dwellings in Philadel- 
phia is about 300,000, and tenement life, such as is typified 
in the windowless room, is scarcely known here. It is a sad 
commentary upon our boasted civilization that hundreds of 
thousands of the population of the chief American city are 
obliged to live in rooms which do not open to the outer air. 
It is the glory of the Quaker City that her families, with very 
few exceptions, live in separate houses, which are in fact and 
in name their homes, open to the air and the sunlight. Every 
city should require that a proper portion of every building lot 
shall be left vacant for court space for air and light. This 
matter does not receive attention in many instances until 
cities have become overcrowded. The decent housing of its 
inhabitants should be the first concern of every municipality, 
and it should receive attention when the municipality is 
young. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the structural building trades inclu- 
ding carpenters, hod-carriers, brick-layers and masons, 
painters and decorators, were in session at Indianapolis 
during the past week, the object of the conference being to 
devise some means of uniting the different branches of this 


| important industry that has been so much distracted recently 


by labor troubles. A general plan for the creation of what 
will be known as the Structural Trades Alliance of America 
was agreed upon, which, it is estimated, will affect 1,000,000 
men. The platform of principles sets forth the following 
objects of the organization : 

First. The establishment of local and international boards 
of arbitration, to settle disputes as they arise without resort- 
ing to strikes. 

Second. When necessary, to give international sympa- 
thetic support to all trades affiliated where local boards fail 
in their efforts to adjust differences. 
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Third. To safeguard, protect and watch over the interests 


of members of the organizations affiliated. 

Fourth. To protect the autonomy of the several trades 
represented. 

Fifth. To keep agreements with employers inviolable. 

Sixth. To avoid and discourage strikes if possible, and to 
prevent internal strife and friction in the building trades 
industry. 

Seventh. To oppose the formation of dual and rival 
bodies, demand their complete annihilation and assist only 
such unions as are affiliated with their respective or national 
or international unions conforming to this declaration of 
principles. 

Eighth. To encourage and maintain fraternal relations 
with existing recognized central bodies and to emphasize the 
necessity for a centralization of organized wage earners. 

At the sessions of the General Council of the Lutheran 
Church of North America at Norristown, Pa., on the 12th, 
the keynote was unification of effort, not only within their 
particular section of Lutherans, but of all the branches of the 
Lutheran faith. A representative of another main division 
of Lutherans, the General Synod, was present and made a plea 
for union of all Lutheran bodies, at least for conference 
respecting educational and mission work. The suggestion 
was made that a general conference on practical work of all 
bodies of Lutherans be called. 


Wayne MACVEAGH, Senior Counsel for the United States 
before the Venezuelan Arbitration tribunal, at The Hague, 
just before he sailed for New York from Cherbourg, said : 
‘« It is impossible to exaggerate the service President Roosevelt 
has rendered the cause of international arbitration in securing 
the presence at the same time of nearly all the nations of 
Europe before The Hague Arbitration tribunal, and inducing 
them to submit their contentions to its decision. Russia and 
Austria are represented by Judges, and Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland and Sweden 
by Agents and Counsel. The dignity and authority of this 
court of justice and peace has thus been so universally 
recognized as to be no longer open to question.’”’ 

Ar the first fall meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Rights Association, in Philadelphia, the Association's 
Washington agent, S. M. Brosius, who in a recent report first 
brought to light in a definite form the scandalous condition of 
affairs in Indian Territory, gave an account of his second 
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visit to the Five Civilized Tribes. The committee expressed 
great pleasure with the President's selection of Charles J. 
Bonaparte to make a thorough investigation of the matters 
complained of in the Brosius report. It was said that ever 
since the publication of the report the Association has been 
receiving letters from residents of Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma, confirming S. M. Brosius's statements, and giving 
much additional information. 


Tue biography of Gladstone upon which John Morley has 
been at work for several years, was published on the gth. 
The book is necessarily nothing less than a history of an 
important part of the Victorian Era. The author, himself 
prominent in national affairs during this period, had possession 
of the letters and papers of Gladstone, including a curious 
diary, and many extracts from them are published for the 
first time. Aside from its interest as history, had the book 
no other attraction than its style, its three volumes would still 
be noteworthy. But after all, perhaps the author's greatest 
achievement has been his revelation of Gladstone the man. 

Tue Irish Anti-Emigration Society, which has its national 
headquarters in Dublin, is to carry its mission into the United 
States, and has already enlisted the aid of several Irish 
organizations in this country, particularly the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and the 
United Irish League. The first effort to be made by this 
organization is to stop the prepaying of passages from Ireland 
to America. The society has addressed an appeal to the 
leaders of the various Irish organizations in America and to 
prominent priests and bishops, declaring that Ireland is 
being depopulated to such an extent that foreign labor is 
beginning to invade certain provinces. It was generally 
expected that the introduction of the Land Purchase bill 
would have a tendency to stop the influx of Irish to this 
country, but as yet the statistics show an increase instezd of 
an abatement. 

THE correspondent of the London Times at Berlin says 
that Germany is preparing to give a deeper, wider and more 
technical instruction to customs officials, who in the future 
must acquire not only a superficial knowledge of the products 
of commercial industries, but also of chemistry, physics and 
mechanical drawing. It is also considered desirable that 
the officials be acquainted with the elements of finance, the 
commercial policy of various countries and the geography of 
commerce as well. 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


10TH Mo. 16 (SIXTH-DAY).—TWO-DAY 
(16th and 17th) celebration of anniver- 
sary of establishment of Miami Monthly 
Meeting of Friends at Waynesville, O., 
It will be participated in by both 
branches of Friends. 


10TH Mo. 17.—GIRARD AVE., FRIENDS’ 
Association, at 8 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 17 (SEVENTH-DAY).—CONCORD 
First-day School Union, at Goshen, Pa., 
Meeting-house, at 10.30 a.m. All 
interested are invited to attend. Friends 
desiring to be met at ‘‘ Chester Road’’ 
on the Philadelphia trolley leaving 63d 
and Market Sts., at 8.30 a.m., will 
please notify J. Hibberd Bartram, West 
Chester, Pa., as early as possible. 


10TH Mo. 17 (SEVENTH-DAY).—WESTERN 
_ First-day School Union will be held at 


All interested are cordially invited. 
Friends will be met at Elkview Station, 
B.C. R. R., if timely word is sent to 
Samuel H. Broomell, Cochranville, Pa. 


10TH MO. 17 (SEVENTH-DAY).—ABINGTON 
First-day School Union, at Upper 
Dublin, Pa., at 10a. m. Subject for 
discussion: ‘‘Should Friends’ Princi- 
ples and Discipline be taught in our 
secular schools?’’ Carriages will meet 
train at Fort Washington, leaving 
Philadelphia at 9.02 a. m., and down 
train arriving before 10 o'clock. Cars 
of Lehigh Valley Traction Company 
will also be met at same place. All 
cordially invited to attend. 


10TH Mo. 18 (FIRST-DAY).—CONFERENCE 


under the care of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee at 
Upper Dublin (Pa.) Meeting-house, at 
3p.m. Subject: Equal Rights for 
Women. Speaker: Prof. Daniel Bat- 
chellor of Philadelphia. 


( Continued on page 672.) 
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Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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NEWS NOTES. 


Ex-PosTMASTER GENERAL BISSELL died at Buffalo on the 6th. 


THE new Marquis of Salisbury has entered the Cabinet as 
Lord Privy Seal, the office held by his father till his retire- 
ment last year. 


Dr. Francis L. Patron, formerly President of Princeton 
University, was formally inaugurated as President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary on the 14th. 


A COMMITTEE composed of aldermen, appointed by the 
City Council of Chicago has begun an investigation of the 
charges that the City Hall is ‘‘ full of graft.”’ 


DISPATCHES from St. Petersburg declare that Russia is 
about to abandon the government spirit monopoly because of 
the increase of drunkenness among the peasantry. 


Tue American Society of Superintendents of Training 
Schools for Nurses has been in session at Pittsburg. The 
next meeting will be in Washington, D. C., in 1905. 


RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, the author and soldier, died in 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, on the 11th, as the result of 
injuries by being run over by a wagon some time ago. 


REPORTS received at the Navy Department show that 
there were, during Ninth month, 129 desertions from the 
battleship Maine, or one to every four men of her crew. 


THE mill at Struthers, O., one of the finest of the 
American Sheet Steel Company was closed on the 8th, the 
volume of business not being sufficient to justify keeping it 
in operation. 


Tue American Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions has 
been in session at Richmond, Ind. The general discipline 
was ordered printed in Spanish, in order to extend the 
Cuban work. 


FIFTEEN per cent. of the employees in the shops and 
round-houses of the Vanderbilt railroad system have been 





dropped, some 1,500 men being thrown out, with a saving of 
nearly $3,000 a day. 


BLast furnace operators of all parts of the country are 
coéperating to prevent an overproduction of iron, and there 
will be a restriction of production for the next three months 
by about 600,000 tons. 


THE feast of the ‘‘ Honorable Artillery Company’ of 
London, and the Boston ‘‘Ancients and Honorables’’ at Boston 
cost $60,000, $75 a plate. The wines were reckoned at $8,000. 
800 people were served. 


At the New York Conference of the Methcdist Protestant 
Church in session at Inwood, L. I., a report approving the 
proposed union with the Primitive Methodist Church and 
instructing the delegates to the General Conference to work 
for it was adopted. 


SUPERINTENDENT MILLs, of West Point, in his annual 
report says: ‘‘ There has been no relaxation of the effort 
made to enforce the regulations concerning hazing, and it is 
a pleasure to state that no departures worthy of notice from 
the spirit of these regulations have occurred during the past 
summer.”’ 


A score or more of prominent Texans, all of them opposed 
to Prohibition, held a secret session in Dallas on the 7th and 
endeavored to learn what is best to be done to stop the local 
option wave, prohibition being in effect now in nearly 200 
counties of the State. The anti-local optionists are alarmed 
over the number of prominent public men who are joining 
the local option ranks. 


THE World’s Sunday School Executive Committee has 
officially announced that the fourth World's Sunday School 
Convention will be held in the city of Jerusalem, Palestine, 
Fourth month 18th-2oth, 1904. The Executive Committee 
is composed of Edward K. Warren, Chairman; John Wana- 
maker, America; F. F. Belsey, England ; Archibald Jackson, 
Australia ; T. C. Ikehara, Japan. 
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( Continued from page 671.) 
| 10TH Mo. 22 
10TH Mo. 18 (FIRST-DAY).—HOPEWELL, 

Va., Young Friends’ Association at 


Hopewell. 


10TH Mo. 22 (FIFTH-DAY).—CALN QUAR- 
terly Meeting at Sadsbury, Pa., at 11 
Ministers and Elders, same day | 


10TH Mo. 18 (FIRST-DAY).—A MEETING 
at Radnor appointed by the Visiting 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, at 3 p. m. 


a.m. 
at loa. m. 


phia Monthly Meeting at 15th and 
Race Streets at 7.30 p. m. 


Who is 
MacBETH? 
The maker who 
isn’t afraid of his 


(FIFTH-DAY). — GREEN 
Street Monthly Meeting at Fourth and 
Green Streets a 3. p. m. | 





10TH Mo. 18 (FIRST-DAY). — VISITING 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will hold an appointed meeting at 
Elmer, N. J., at 3 p. m. 


1oTH Mo. 20 (THIRD-DAY).—-WESTERN 
Quarterly Meeting at London Grove, 
Pa., atioa.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 11 a. m. 


10TH Mo. 21 (FOURTH-DAY).—EASTON, 
and Granville Half Year Meeting at 
Easton, N. Y., at11a.m. Ministers 
and Elders, day before at 3 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 21 (FOURTH-DAY).—SWARTH- 
more College Lecture Course: Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie on ‘Literature as a 
Personal Resource ’’ ; at 8 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 21 (FOURTH-DAY).—PHILADEL- 


10TH Mo. 24 (SEVENTH-DAY). — WEST- 
bury Quarterly Meeting at Flushing, 
Long Island, N. Y., at 10.30 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 3 
p.m, 


10TH Mo. 24 (SEVENTH-DAY).—A Con- 
ference under the care of the Executive 
Committee of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing’s First-day School Association will 
be held at Flushing at 2.30 p. m., 
following Westbury Quarterly Meeting. 
A full attendance is desired. 


10TH Mo. 26 (SECOND-DAY).— BALTIMORE 
Yearly Meeting at Park Ave. Meeting- 
house, Baltimore, at 1oa.m. Ministers 
and Elders Seventh-day preceding at 11 
a.m.and3p.m. Information as to 
accommodations and railroad arrange- 
ments will be found in advertising 
column. 

(Continued on page iii.) 
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lamp-chimneys. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 
do you want it? 

MACDdETH, Pittsburgh, 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
MRS. S. E. BERTOLETT. 


142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received, 
Twenty-five . experience; late First Assistant 
Physicianin Middletown, N Y , State Hospital ; visit be, 








fore deciding. C. Spencer Kinney, M.D. Easton, Pa, 
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@ew act rue Year. Lone Distance Teveruons. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig 
R. W. Richards. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, Gon ena 


Micuican Avenus, Atiantic City, N, J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
greet level. Write for booklet. WM. R. D 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrnat Avsz., Ocean Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS | and L. C. CONARD. 


THE } AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE Year 


Ocean Env oF Tennesses Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL, 
81-83 East 55th St., New York City. 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two-year graded courses. Special 
one-year courses. Opens October r4th. Write for par- 


ticulars about scholarships. 
A ERT W. WHITE, President. 


ddress DR. WIL 
STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Speciality. 


MARY M. KITE, 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila, 


Bell ’Phone, 52-10 Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone ’ Phone, 70-09 Race. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
PRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Master Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _Specialattention given to serv- 

DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Jos 


SEPH L. JONES. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE ' 

Sifts the flour and mixes 

to lbs. of best bread in 3 

minutes. Sold subject to 

rial and approval. Send 

any for Booklet.Agents wanted. 

@ Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
(CRU CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52n2 % Media Sts, Pi 


FLORIDA BY SEA. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Telephones. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern ts. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particuiars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and toos Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 

. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
RNER,G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 
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|CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 672.) 


10TH Mo. 26 (SECOND-DAY).—NEBRASKA 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Genoa, Neb., 
at 11 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day before at 2 p. m. Youth’s 
Meeting First-day at 3 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 27 (THIRD-DAY).—CONCORD 
Quarterly Meeting at Darby, Pa., at 10 | 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before 
at 2 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 28 (FOURTH-DAY).—THE FALL 
Meeting of the First-day School Organi- 
zation of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing in the meeting-house at Fifteenth 
- Race streets, at 8 p. m. Program: 

. ‘* The New Educational Plan,’’ Mary 

Hi. Whitson ; ‘Can the New Plan 


2. 


be Adapted to the Small First-day | 


Schools ?*’ Russell H. Smith. 


10TH Mo. 28 (FOURTH-DAY).—PURCHASE 
Quarterly Meeting at Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 
2.30 p. m. 


10TH Mo. 31 (SEVENTH DAY).—COMMIT- 

tee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting in the meeting- 
house 15thand Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
at 1.30p.m. The Sub-Committees as 
follows : 

The Indian, in Room 5, at 10.30 a.m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room 3, 
at 10 a. m. 

Colored People, in Race Street 
Meeting-house, at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room 4, 
at 10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room 2, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room 5, at 
12.15 p. m. 


ER. 


‘Specials in Bedfurnishings. 


We mention these five numbers 
merely to give an idea of the kind 
of extra values that run through 


this whole stock. There are scores 


of money-economies to be had here 
—knowing ones found that out long 
ago: 
BLANKETS—with cotton warp and wool 
filling, the sort that will stand hard 
service ; white with dainty border color- 
ings—special at $4.00 a pair. 
COMFORTABLES —satine-covered; with 
filling of pure carded cotton; a mis- 
cellaneous lot, including values up to 
$2.50—now $1.65 each. 
BED SPREADS—of genuine imported 
| Satin-finished Marseilles; full, gener- 


ous size; what remains of a $4.00 
number—special now at $3.00 each. 


| SHEETS—of good bleached muslin; 
| double-bed size (81 x go inches)—spec- 
| ial at 55c each. 


PILLOW CASES—of good bleached 
muslin—special at 12 4c each. 


'Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 

| Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Equal Rights for Women, in Room | 


6, at 10.45 a. m. 


Temperance and Tobacco, in Room 


I, at 11 a. m. 
Educational and Publication Com- 
mittee, in Room |, at 9.30 a. m. 
Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 10.30 a. m. 


10TH Mo. 31 (SEVENTH-DAY). 
field First-day School Union, at Med- 
ford, N. J., at to a.m. Subject for 
discussion : ‘‘ To what extent should 
we diversify our teaching in the First- 
day schools, and are all moral and 
useful subjects allowable?’’ All are 
cordially invited to attend. 


| CAROLINE RAU, North side, below a St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street, | 


From 736 Spring Garden Street 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Tevernone, Porrar a9-38 D. 


HADDON- | 


Philadeiphia, Pa 
Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


25 cents for six 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 
service are distinctive features of 


OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 
1317 Filbert Street 


These characteristics, unique ——— reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. Weare seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

| J. J. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


| LEARN SHORTHAND. 


| Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 


PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


GEeorGe _Fostrer Wuite, President, 


VERY LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA, | 
ARIZONA, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO | 
AND OTHER WESTERN POINTS. 

VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
Anyone desiring to make a trip to Cali- | 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico or | 


| 


other western points, either for business 
or pleasure, can do so now at a small cost. 

Daily until November 29th, 1903, in- | 
clusive, special one way colonists tickets | 
will be sold via Southern Railway at rate of 
$49.75 from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, | 
San Francisco and other points, propor- | 
tionately low rates from other points, 

The Southern Railway operates on fast | 
trains, tri-weekly, high-class, personally- 
conducted vestibuled excursion sleeping 
cars between Washington, Los Angeles | 
and San Francisco without change, via | 
Atlanta, New Orleans and El! Paso, in | 
which the double berth rate is only $7.00. 

Excursion sleeping cars leave Washing- 
ton on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


Old. fashioned Cail. 


father clocks repaired at home. 





If yours needs attention send 
me a postal or, better, call. My 
store is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Market Street fer- 
ries. Repairing of clocks and 


watches of every kind. Prompt 


W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


22 South Second Street, Philad’a. 


| 
| 
service and moderate prices. | 
| 


be a 


o-morrow is no time at all 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 


PENN [TIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; 

Morcan Buntine, Secretary ; 
sete dd Rxtoeter, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or 
Aims at perfct service and perfect Security. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


W. Lane Vervtenven, Vice-President ; 
Lewis Lawrence Suirn, Solicitor. 


Agent. Wills prepared and ke - free of charge where this Company is named as Executor. 
Eicher the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank wiil receive deposits for this company 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Exsgcuror, Apministrator, Truster, Acts as Trustee oF CorPpoRATION MorTGAGES. 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 


Francia. AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. R T A 
Inrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CorPcRaTION *SGISTRAR AND 1 RANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estare. 


Accounts. 
E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Safes to Rent in eee ee Vaults. 


Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 





Ican hold my 
hand overmy 
chimney. No 

m waste heat, I 
- use a 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
Get all the heat you pay for. You 
really get coal at half price for at least 
ten years; with it, you make one stove 
or furnace do the work of two. 
Pully Guaranteed. Write for Booklet on heating houses. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
insite N.Y. 


my Stove. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Ri chards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’ a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


J. Linden Heacock 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


EDWARD T. "BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Rea! Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 
Ringe & Ellis, 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
REAL BSTATE. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1904. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1904. Read the 
figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodi- 
cals named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 

Springfield Republican, ($1), 

The Nation, ($3), 

Literary Digest, ($3), 

Christian Register, ($2), 

Scientific American, ($3), 

Sunday School Times, ($1), 

Journal of Education, ($2.50), 

The New Voice, ($1), new subs., 
Renewals, : site taki ad 

City and State, ($2), oy eets 

The Outlook, ($3), . 

The Youths’ Companion, ($1 73), 
New subscriptions, 3-35 
Renewals, 3-75 | 

Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to 
us and we will give prices. 
Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each 

(if ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the 

heading ‘‘ price for both.”’ 


MONTHLIES. 

, Periodicals. Price for both. 

British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), $3.75 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . 4.85 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 5.60 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 5-30 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 5-30 
North American Review, ($s), . 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), ‘ 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
The Farm Journal, (go. 50), 
Table Talk, ($1), ‘ 
Harper's Bazar, ($1), 


. $2.90 
4.80 
4.50 
4.00 
4.60 
2.85 
4-35 
2.65 
2.95 
3-60 | 
5.00 





